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The Last Days of “Texan” Abilene: 
A Study in Community Conflict on the Farmer's Frontier 


Rosert Dykstra 


In 1867, on the very brink of its ‘boom as 
the first of the famous Kansas “cowtowns,” 
Abilene was but a dreary handful of log and 
earthen huts, flanked on the south by a string 
of bottomland farmsteads which functioned, 
like others in the county, at little better than 
a subsistence level. Four years later the visi- 
tors crowding Abilene’s dusty streets noted 
over 100 frame dwellings, a courthouse, a 
school, four substantial hotels, a wide choice 
of taverns, at least three restaurants, a mam- 
moth livery stable, two lumber yards, a 
theater, a tinshop, as well as a blacksmith’s, 
and retail establishments dealing in hard- 
ware, furniture, farm machinery, footwear, 
groceries, jewelry and firearms, besides num- 
erous outlets for clothing, dry goods and 
general merchandise. From outlying Dickin- 
son County, farm products of all types poured 
into Abilene to feed a consumer market so 
immense it could not be met locally, and a 
scattering of new frame farmhouses testified 
to a measure of rural wealth. The commun- 
ity’s phenomenal prosperity in 1871 was the 
obvious result of its flourishing commerce in 
Texas cattle. Yet, the following spring, 
Abilene and vicinity exiled the lucrative 
cattle-trading industry with a hostile vote, 
and thereupon became just another struggling 
little rural community like countless others 
on the trans-Mississippi frontier, economical- 
ly much as it had been before its great 
transformation.’ 

Local historians, strangely enough, record 
the expulsion of Abilene’s cattle trade only 
in the most casual manner.” But in reality, 
was not a change with such important con- 
sequences attended by sharp conflict, as soci- 
ological theory would suggest?* The answer 
provides an interesting insight into the dy- 
namics of political interaction and leadership 
in an important, and not wholly unrepresen- 
tative, frontier community. 

Joseph G. McCoy's own account of how he 
impulsively launched Abilene as a cattle cen- 
ter is well-known.* In two years Abilene was 
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indeed the cattle-trade capital of the West. 
Yet, its peculiar industry was not without 
local enemies from the start. Dickinson 
County rural settlers, especially, feared “Span- 
ish fever,” to which the rugged longhorns 
were practically immune, but which usually 
proved fatal to domestic stock.® In 1867 Mc- 
Coy was able to stifle this opposition by brib- 
ing local officials and promising settlers an 
immediate market for farm produce.* The 
following year he arranged reimbursement 
for local stock lost through Spanish fever.’ 
In 1869 an indemnifying bond in the amount 
of $20,000 was executed to protect settlers 
against damages.” And always prosperity it- 
self was a convincing argument for contin- 
ued encouragement of the trade. 

The second of Abilene’s major entrepre- 
neurs, the young man around whom anti- 
cattle sentiment eventually coalesced, was 
well-established in town by this time. The 
heir of a prosperous upstate New Yorker, 

*“Community” is used throughout as synonymous 
with the sociologist’s definition of “rural community,” 
ic., a village and its rural service area. See Dwight 
Sanderson and Robert A. Polson, Rural Community 
Organization (New York, 1939), 8. 

*See J. B. Edwards, Early Days in Abilene (| Abilene, 
1940]), 11 (contents originally published in 1896), 
and [William G. Cutler, ed.,] History of the State 
of Kansas (Chicago, 1883), 688. 

*For an early study calling attention to the connec- 
tion between impending change and community social 
conflict see The Inquiry, Community Conflict (New 
York, 1929). Briefly, the reasoning behind its an- 
alysis is that any proposal to change the status quo in 
a given community invariably gives rise to those who 
favor and those who oppose the change. Hence, 
conflict ensues. 

‘Joseph G. McCoy, Historic Sketches of the Cattle 
Trade of the West and Southwest (Kansas City, 1874). 

* This was also widely known as “Texas fever.” For 
a comprehensive discussion see T, R. Havins, “Texas 
Fever,” Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 52:147- 
162 (July, 1948). 

“McCoy, Historic Sketches, 63-65; Newton Blair 
to Gov. Samuel J. Crawford, Oct. 7, 1867, Governors’ 
Correspondence, Kansas State Historica! Society, Topeka. 

McCoy, Historic Sketches, 150; Charles F. Gross to 
J. B. Edwards, April 13, 1922, J. B. Edwards Papers, 
Kansas State Historical Society; Leavenworth Times and 
Conservative, June 25, 1869. 

* Ibid. 
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Theodore C. Henry, arrived in Abilene in 
December, 1867. He spent his first winter 
writing advertising copy for a local land 
speculator, then himself purchased about 550 
acres adjoining the town and began to see 
that the best profits lay in a combination 
of real estate and politics.” By September, 
1869, he commanded sufficient stature to be 
appointed to the provisional city council of 
the newly-incorporated Abilene along with 
cattleman Joe McCoy, one James B. Shane 
and two others." 

Shane, who preceded both McCoy and 
Henry to Abilene, was a land speculator as 
well as Dickinson County clerk.’* In 1868 he 
was agent for the 200,000-odd acres of Dick- 
inson real estate opened to settlers by the 
Kansas Pacific Railroad.’* In 1869 he and 
Henry became partners."* A partially dis- 
abled veteran, Shane probably managed the 
office while Henry did the actual selling. 
“Henry was right in his element,” recalled 
one informant, “it was His chance. I pre- 
sume he was responsible for more farm sales 
in 1868-69 & 70 & 71 than all the others com- 
bined—Henry was a Hustler. . .”"* The firm 
of Shane & Henry, Real Estate Brokers, also 
included a secret partner, apparently S. A. 
Burroughs, a local lawyer."” The trio’s stat- 
ure and influence reached a peak in the fall 
of 1869 when Shane was elected county 
treasurer and Henry became county record- 
er; Burroughs won the position of county 
attorney the following year to complete their 
triumph."® 

The year 1870 was more to Abilene than 
just another cattle-shipping season. The ac- 
tivities of Henry and his associates reflected 
the fact that rural settlement on a large scale 
was at last under way in the county. Real 
estate boomed. Joe McCoy, the foremost 
Abilene entrepreneur, on the other hand, was 
now burdened with debt because of failure 
to collect fees owed him by the railroad. 
Forced to dispose of his extensive land hold- 
ings, McCoy had no trouble finding pur- 
chasers, among whom was T. C. Henry. The 
principal buyer, however, was an Illinois 
speculator named Jacob Augustine.** 

As characterized many years later, Augus- 
tine “had been a man of large means, but in 
an evil hour went security on notes for 
friends for large amounts. He had these 
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notes to pay and it left him without means.” 
Determined to recoup his losses on the fron- 
tier, he arrived in Abilene with limited re- 
sources."* But as McCoy wryly certified, 
Augustine found him “in a selling humor,” 
and was not long in closing a deal.’® Appar- 
ently Augustine bought $3,000 worth of 
townsite property on 30 days’ time, “then 
returned east to find the money.” C. H. 
Lebold, a weathy young man in Tuscarawas 
County, Ohio, where Augustine had lived 
for many years, provided the capital in ex- 
change for a half-interest in the acquisition.” 

Upon becoming owners of Abilene real 
estate, Augustine and Lebold strove to stimu- 
late investment in and emigration to Abi- 
lene and its hinterlands. Vear P. Wilson, 
editor of the Tuscarawas Chronicle, agreed 
to undertake the formation and leadership 
of a colony of rural emigrants. The main 
body of the “Buckeye Colony,” as it came to 
be called, arrived in Dickinson County in 
the spring of 1870. Wilson himself was rushed 
in beforehand to participate in aa unexpected 
county seat contest with nearby Detroit. 


* Abilene Gazette, Feb. 25, 1881; T. C. Henry, An 
Address to the Old Settlers Re-Union at Enterprise, 
Kansas, October 9, 1902 (n.p.,n.d.), 1; T. C. Henry, 
“The Story of a  Fenceless Winter-Wheat Field,” 
Transactions of the Kansas State Historical Society, 
9: 502, ftn. 1, 503 (1905-1906). 

"City of Abilene Ordinance Book, 1869-1874, 
microfilm, Kansas State Historical Society, 3-4. 


"™ Dickinson County Commissioners’ Journal, 1861- 


. 1883, microfilm, Kansas State Historical Society, 49-50. 


* Lawrence Kansas Daily Tribune, June 23, 1868. 

* Henry, “Story of a Wheat Field,” 502, ftn. 1. 

™ Gross to Edwards, April 13, 1922. 

* Shane was Henry's overt partner, but Henry men- 
tions two partners, both county officers, in his “Story 
of a Wheat Field,” 503. The identification of Bur- 
roughs as the secret partner admittedly is on circum- 
stantial evidence. Henry says all three were elected 
twice to county office. He and Shane were elected 
and re-elected in 1869 and 1871, Burroughs in 1870 
and 1872. Each held other offices, as Henry contends. 
Henry bought out Shane's interest in the business in 
1872, and a year later bought out Augustine and Le- 
bold, his competitors. Burroughs retired to a farm in 
June, 1873, but this is the only evidence that by this 
time he, as the other partner, had also sold out as 
Henry states. See Dickinson Commissioners’ Journal, 
103, 144-145, 187-188, 250; Abilene Chronicle, June 
20, 1872; Abilene Dickinson County Chronicle, April 
3, 1873; Enterprise Kansas Gazette, May 19, 1876. 

Dickinson Commissioners’ Journal, 103, 144-145. 

* Ralph P. Bieber, Introduction to McCoy's Historic 
Sketches (Glendale, Calif., 1940), 64. 

* Adolph Roenigk, ed., Pioneer History of Kansas 
({Lincoln, Kansas}, 1933), 32. 

™ McCoy, Historic Sketches, 229. 

Roenigk, Pioneer History, 32-33. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF 


Wilson hurriedly produced an issue of the 
new Abilene Chronicle on February 12, just 
three days before the crucial plebiscite.** 
Land speculators generally felt that possess- 
ing a county seat guaranteed rising real estate 
values. Probably due most to the timely ap- 
pearance of the Chronicle, Abilene retained 
the courthouse by a slim margin of 23 votes.** 
With this threat to future prosperity dis- 
pelled, Augustine and Lebold, with Wilson 
perhaps a secret partner, opened the National 
Union Land Office.** Lebold was in charge; 
the elder partner did not locate in Abilene 
until late in 1871. The new firm’s relation- 
ship with the land agency operated by T. C. 
Henry and his partners was mutually ac- 
commodating. In April, 1870, the Chronicle 
carried the first half-page spread by Shane & 
Henry, and throughout the next two years 
their ad and a similar one by Lebold’s agency 
co-existed, sometimes in adjoining columns. 
Late in the year the paper observed that the 
two firms, sharing a booming market, were 
now the only ones in town.** This was more 
than a pleasantry. Neatly dividing the de- 
mand, Henry’s firm primarily sold rural 
acreage while Lebold concentrated on urban 
lots.*° The owners of the two land offices 
were also mutually accommodating in the 
political realm. On April 25, in the election 
of citizens to replace Abilene’s provisional 
council, Henry, Shane, and a local gro- 
cer were returned to office, while Lebold 
replaced Joe McCoy. The new council 
re-elected Henry as provisional mayor.*® 
In the November elections Burroughs be- 
came county attorney, while V. P. Wilson 
won the county’s probate judgeship.** 
Throughout the year 1870, the newspaper 
reported immigrant arrivals. Abilene’s cattle 
trade was not without its blessings for the 
new Dickinson settler. Texas drovers often 
gave settlers the calves from their herds, 
which usually were killed as nuisances.** 
Texas cows, sold cheaply for butchering as 
well as milking, often helped settlers get 
through their first winter in the county.” 
The herds of longhorns also mitigated the 
upland settlers’ fuel situation.*® More impor- 
tant, the transient demand for farm produce 
that Joe McCoy predicted in 1867 was now 
a major economic reality in Dickinson Coun- 
ty, a market so great that produce was ship- 
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ped in by rail to help meet the demand.** In 
September, 1870, the Chronicle quoted a 
corn-grower living north of town as asserting 
that Abilene was “fast becoming a first-class 
market for farm products as well as cattle.”** 
Many of the original bottomland farmers, in 
fact, viewed the settlement of the rural up- 
lands with alarm, foreseeing the eventual 
extinction of pasturage for Texas cattle and 
the county's loss of the cattle trade and its 
demand. As old-timers along Chapman 
Creek declared, the homestead law would be 
the ruination of the area.** 

Settlement of the uplands intruded a more 
immediate factor into the problem of the 
cattle trade. For the new upland settler, the 
fear of Spanish fever was eclipsed by a fear 
of trampled crops. The old streambed settlers 
had small, fertile fields that could be fenced 
if necessary with bottomland timber. The 
treeless upland claims, however, could be 
fenced only with purchased materials and 
great labor. By 1870, James Bell, a compara- 
tively wealthy farmer, had fenced his entire 


“The first issue of the Chronicle was an election 
“extra.” The first regular issue was published Feb. 
25. Copies of these two are not extant. The March 3 
issue is the first included in the Kansas State Historical 
Society's microfilm reproduction of the Chronicle files 
from 1870 through 1872. 

= Dickinson Commissioners’ Journal, 110. Following 
the defeat of Detroit in the final county seat war, 
most of its businessmen deserted it. See Dickinson 
County Historical Sketches (3 vols.), Kansas State 
Historical Society, 1:117. 

In November, 1870, Wilson was announced as a 
member of the firm, but was silently dropped from 
its advertisement six months later. See Abilene Chron- 
icle, Nov. 3, 1870, through May 4, 1871. 

* Ibid., Dec. 8, 1870. 

*C. F. Gross, praising both Henry's and Lebold’s 
agencies, termed Henry the builder of the Dickinson 
farming community and Augustine and Lebold the 
town builders. Henry, he said, sold farmsteads while 
the other two sold town lots. See Gross to Edwards, 
March 31, 1925. 

™See Abilene Chronicle, April 21, 1870, for an- 
nouncement of the clection. The results can only be 
deduced from the membership of the council that met 
after June 4, 1870. See City of Abilene Minute Book, 
1870-1876, microhlm, Kansas State Historical Society, 
29 ff. 

* Dickinson Commissioners’ Journal, 144-145. 

* J. Marvin Hunter, ed., The Trail Drivers of Texas 
(2nd ed. rev., Nashville, 1925), 860; Kansas Daily 
Tribune, Aug. 8, 1869. 

” Dickinson Historical Sketches, 2:49. 

Hunter, Trad Drivers, 435-436. 

™ Edwards, Early Days in Abilene, 8. 

™ Abilene Chronicle, Sept. 1, 1870 

™ Edwards, Early Days in Abilene, 8; unidentified 
news article in Dickinson County Clippings (4 vols.), 
Kansas State Historical Society, 2: 2+ 
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acreage with posts and boards, but only at 
a cost of $1,200.** The next year homesteader 
Peter Oleson fenced a couple of acres with 
posts and wire, but lacking the money for 
staples, had laboriously to pierce each post 
to receive the strands.” As barbed wire was 
yet to be invented, the only practical solution 
appeared to lie in a “herd law” which termed 
every livestock owner responsible for all 
damage to others by reason of his stock 
running at large, practically obliging him to 
herd his animals. With a herd law in force, 
therefore, fencing became unnecessary. In 
February, 1870, the Kansas legislators passed 
the first herd law provisions for six Kansas 
counties.** T. C. Henry, giving the main 
address at the first Dickinson County fair 
in October of that year, demanded a herd 
law for Dickinson. In fact, said Henry, the 
entire cattle trade soon must go. His point 
was crystal clear— 

When the time comes that these thousands and 
hundreds of thousands of cattle that are annually 
pouring in upon us, retard the development of our 
county by deterring its settlement and cultivation— 
rather than contributing to its advancement, as 
perhaps they have done heretofore, then their pres- 
ence should no longer be encouraged or tolerated 
here. Possibly I am mistaken, but my conviction 
is, that that time is very near at hand.” 


Henry’s call for abolishing the cattle trade 
in Dickinson County was a turning point, 
but at first glance the Abilene Chronicle ap- 
pears to have overlooked it. Actually, the 
newspaper was committed to being a pro- 
motional medium for stimulating immigra- 
tion and capital investment, and thus ap- 
proached any controversial question with 
extreme caution. No word against the Texas 
cattle trade, except that contained in the 
text of Henry’s speech, entered its columns 
in 1870; for public consumption the industry 
remained “One of the Most Important In- 
terests of the Country.” ** 

Editor Wilson cautiously opened the year 
1871 on a new note, however. Allegedly from 
one of the county’s oldest settlers, a letter 
to the editor published in mid-January com- 
plained bitterly of high county taxes which, 
except for bridge taxes, it argued, sprang 
from expensive county law-enforcement ma- 
chinery made necessary by Abilene’s cattle 
trade. This trade, furthermore, “A. F.” con- 
cluded, benefited only a minority of actual 
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county residents, contributed no taxes and 
brought with it increased taxation, crime and 
“demoralizing influences.” Wilson’s com- 
ment on the letter was tentative. He wel- 
comed a “temperate discussion of subjects 
relating to the general welfare of the people, 
of which the cattle trade is not the least 
important,” and was willing to print a few 
communications arguing its pros and cons.*® 

In the next issue Wilson noted that “As 
our readers well know, we are in favor of 
the cattle trade. . . While we have hitherto 
advocated the trade, we have refused to pub- 
lish anything, until last week, against it...” 
A number of replies to “A. F.” had been 
received, one of which was printed. This 
writer argued that if the cattle trade closed 
down, so would local business. “The citizens 
of Dickinson county who are becoming en- 
riched by the cattle trade,” he declared, 
“prays [sic] for its continuance.”*® A 
rebuttal by “A. F.,” printed without com- 
ment by Wilson, repeated that most of 
the profits of the trade went to non- 
residents and asserted that Abilene’s ma- 
jor return was simply a_ reputation as 
“the meanest hole in the State.” He 
demanded that a herd law which, in effect, 
would abolish the trade in Dickinson be put 
to a vote in the forthcoming county elections, 
and predicted a three-to-one margin of vic- 
tory.*’ Editor Wilson now realized that he 
had opened a Pandora’s box that threatened 
the paper’s whole tone of social harmony and 
optimism. Only two more weeks remained, 
he announced in February, for presentation 
of letters discussing the issue. A communica- 
tion followed which asserted that the cattle 
trade was acceptable to most settlers as long 
as drovers kept their herds away from home- 
steads and that lawlessness, on the other 
hand, was the result of “bad whiskey” served 
out to Texans by “these miserable leeches on 
society (saloon keepers). . .” The writer 
recommended either a stiff tax on taverns 
to support the costs of law-enforcement or 


™ Abilene Chronicle, May 12, 1870. 

* Dickinson Historical Sketches, 1:27. 

* Laws of the State of Kansas, 1870, 236-238. 
* Abilene Chronicle, Nov. 10, 1870. 

™ Headline in thid., Sept. 22, 1870. 

™ Ibid., Jan. 12, 1871. 

“Defendant” in #hid., Jan. 19, 1871. 

“ Tbid., Jan. 26, 1871. 
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else the suppression of such establishments.” 
More comprehensive was a lengthy letter 
signed “Ibex.” The writer, who was probably 
Joe McCoy, compared the “obscure” Abilene 
of 1867 with the Abilene of 1871. Among 
other benefits, he claimed, the trade had 
conferred upon the area a $100,000 a week 
banking business, full employment and a 
farmers’ market for grain, garden, poultry 
and dairy products. If taxes had increased, 
so had the ability to pay them. As for im- 
morality, that was a problem faced by any 
burgeoning commercial center. Anyone in 
the county, “Ibex” concluded, 

who has ability to transact business without a 
guardian can, if he so desires, make money out of 
the cattle trade——And by a proper effort of the 
law-abiding men, good order can be maintained 
and lawlessness suppressed, and immorality of every 
description so regulated that even the over-tender 
sensibilities of “A. F.” may not be offended.” 

In spite of the fact that two weeks re- 
mained for submission of cattle trade letters, 
Wilson published no more. But events in 
Topeka, where the state legislature was 
meeting, assured that the issue would rise 
again. Taking its cue from the 1870 session, 
the legislators passed “An Act to provide for 
a herd law in the counties herein named,” 
among which was Dickinson. These counties 
were to be exempted for five years from an 
act of 1868 which required that fields be 
fenced. Instead, a settler need only plow a 
furrow one rod wide entirely around his 
land in order to collect damages from the 
owner of any trespassing stock. The only re- 
quirement for local enactment was that a 
county plebescite approve the herd law in 
April, 1871." 

Because Wilson had clamped the lid on the 
cattle-trade controversy, the vote on the herd 
law was attended with little fanfare in the 
Chronicle. The prediction by “A. F.” of a 
decisive defeat of the cattle trade was grossly 
inaccurate. The herd law was disapproved 
by a 123-vote margin, carrying only four of 
the 14 county precincts. Yet, due primarily 
to the heavy margins against Abilene’s cattle 
trade registered in both her sister settlements 
of Detroit and Solomon City, the herd law 
won nearly 41% of the votes. The new up- 
land settlers of Buckeye Precinct also went 
heavily against the trade, as did those of 
Upper Chapman Creek. The law’s failure 
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may have surprised Editor Wilson and 
others, but the Chronicle failed to com- 
ment.*® 

Within Abilene itself, meanwhile, the 
cattle-trade controversy encompassed another 
issue. In March, 1871, Abilene prepared to 
organize as a city of the third class. Elections 
of officials were scheduled for April 3, and 
the intervening month witnessed a sharp 
campaign for municipal office. Emerging 
from his involuntary retirement, Joe McCoy 
spent much of March in Junction City where 
his suit against the Kansas Pacific for pay- 
ment of fees owed him was at last being 
heard.** At the end of March he returned 
triumphant, and obviously decided to run 
for mayor to capture the best possible position 
from which to defend his cattle trade from 
critics. Henry Hazlett, a political nonentity, 
was McCoy’s opponent. C. H. Lebold almost 
entered the race, but for some reason decided 
against it, perhaps because he felt his chances 
were not good enough at that time. The prob- 
lem of handling social immorality attending 
the cattle trade was the major campaign issue, 
with all candidates apparently declaring for 
regulation. In the elections held the day be- 
fore the herd law voting, McCoy was winner 
by a substantial majority. Emerging as the 
new city council, each like the mayor elected 
to one-year terms, were Samuel Carpenter, 
a merchant, Dr. Lucius Boudinot, S. A. Bur- 
roughs of the Shane & Henry firm, and two 
others.” 


““Equal Rights” in id., Feb. 2, 1871. 

“Ibid. George L. Cushman, “Abilene, First of the 
Kansas Cow Towns,” Kansas Historical Quarterly, 9%: 
257, 81 (Aug. 1940), observes that “Tbex” was 
probably McCoy because the description of 1867 Abilene 
in the letter closely resembles the description in McCoy's 
Historic Sketches, 44. Also lending this impression is 
the fact that “Ibex” implored readers to consider the 
money spent by the person who originally obtained 
the cattle trade for Abilene. 

“Laws of Kansas, 1871, 208-211. The Chronicle 
of March 23, 1871, printed the text of the law on its 
front page. 

© Dickinson Commissioners’ Journal, 157-164. The 
Journal mistakenly notes defeat of the law by only 
66 votes. 

“The paper observed only that “From what we 
can learn the herd law was defeated on last Tuesday, 
in this county.” See Abilene Chronicic, April 6, 1871. 

“Ibid. The Chronicle issues of March 16 and 30, 
which must have contained information on the election, 


are not extant. 
“McCoy, Historic Sketches, ed. Bichcr, 279, fin. 331. 
“Edwards, Early Days in Abilene, 6; Abilene 
Chronicle, April 6, 1871; Abilene Minute Book, 51. 
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Dissension sabotaged the harmony of the 
new council almost immediately, primarily 
over a tavern license fee. Taking the extreme 
position, Burroughs advocated a $500 fee as 
a means of paying all municipal expenses. 
When it became clear, however, that Mayor 
McCoy was set on imposing a general tax 
on all businesses, Burroughs switched to the 
$100 low-fee proposal of Boudinot and Car- 
penter, vindictively opposing the Mayor's 
‘moderate $200 position.*° An impasse was 
thus reached, and to break it a day or two 
‘later, McCoy approached Boudinot and Car- 
penter individually and advised that if they 
would support the $200 fee, any friends of 
theirs who were tavernkeepers would have 
to pay only $100. The difference, he explain- 
ed, would be made up by means of a covert 
taxation of gamblers and prostitutes by the 
city marshal, J. B. (“Wild Bill”) Hickok. He 
added that he planned to have Burroughs 
absent from the next council meeting on 
some pretext so that the rest of them could 
“shove the thing through. . .”*’ The two re- 
fused McCoy’s offer and at the next meeting 
tendered their resignations rather than vote 
at all on the tavern fee.°** The meeting, im- 
plied the Chronicle, “broke up . . . in a row.” 
Editor Wilson, self-appointed keeper of the 
public conscience, observed grimly that cer- 
tain persons were “trying to force their own 
selfish or pet measures upon the people.”™* 
He meant Joe McCoy. 

At the infamous meeting of May 8, Boudi- 
not and Carpenter withdrew, their resigna- 
tions having been accepted. As they stalked 
from the council chamber Burroughs joined 
them, withdrawing a quorum. Marshal 
Hickok was ordered to bring him back, but 
no sooner had this been accomplished than 
he bolted again. Hickok this time brought 
Burroughs in on his shoulder and _ stood 
guard while the council transacted further 
business.” 

The dramatic incident soon became state- 
wide gossip. McCoy was in the state capital 
when the meeting occurred, but apparently 
he got a report of it and passed it on to 
others there.®* Three days later the Topeka 
Commonwealth announced that “At Mc- 
Meekin’s is a fine engraving . . . of Wild Bill 
‘toting’ on his shoulder the refractory and 
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absconding councilman of Abilene. Knight 
has photographed it, and copies can be ob- 
tained at the Riverside.”** In Abilene Editor 
Wilson was furious, charging that McCoy 
personally commissioned the sketch and was 
sending prints “all over the country to be 
hawked about and laughed at as a standing 
disgrace to his own town.”*’ Indeed, less 
than a month afterward a diarist viewing 
Abilene from his train window heard that 

The council of Abeline [sic] were to decide some 
very important measure, at an appointed time, the 
majority of whom, wishing to shirk their duty in 
regard to the question, did not put in an appear- 
ance, consequently there was not a quorum present. 
Wild Bill being equal to any emergency, went out 
into the Gambling houses and saloons, and carried 


members of the council on his back, until he had 
got a quorum. . .* 


Such repercussion of McCoy's little joke 
caused the Chronicle to abandon its policy of 
circumspection regarding controversial issues. 
Wilson declared total war on the mayor. 
Seven separate items in the May 18 edition 
assaulted McCoy and his policy of “high 
[municipal] salaries, high taxes and high 
foolishness.” A major item was a signed 
statement by Boudinot and Carpenter de- 
scribing McCoy’s clumsy attempt to influence 
their voting on the tavern tax. Backed by 
Wilson, these two subsequently ran for their 
old council positions on Burroughs’ low- 
expenditure, low-tax platform, calling for 
modification of the general business tax and 
a $100 tavern fee. They were re-elected and, 
assisted by Burroughs. obtained passage of 
these reforms.** But no sooner had these 
measures been enacted than the prostitution 
aspect of the cattle trade became a major 
community issue. 


™ Ihid., 58-62; Abilene Chronicle, May 18, 1871; 


Edwards, Early Days in Abilene, 7. 

™ Abilene Chronicle, May 18, 1871. 

® Abilene Minute Book, 63. 

™ Abilene Chronicle, May 4, 1871. 

™ Abilene Minute Book, 64; Edwards, Early Days 
in Abilene, 7-8. 

™ McCoy, who did not preside at the meeting, was in 
Topeka on May 5. See Topeka Kansas Daily Common- 
wealth, May 6, 1871. 

Ibid., May 11, 1871. 

™ Abilene Chronicle, May 18, 1871. 

“Touring Kansas and Colorado in 1871: the 
Journal of George C. Anderson, Part One,” Kansas 
Historical Quarterly, 22:215-216 (Autumn, 1956). 

™ Abilene Chronicle, May 18, 25, 1871. 
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In the spring of 1871, the prostitutes who 
annually serviced the transient Texans re- 
turned to Abilene in greater numbers than 
ever before. Respectable ladies of Abilene 
were treated politely by the Texans while 
visiting the business district to do their 
shopping, but the brilliantly-dressed prosti- 
tutes who paraded Texas Street, often drunk, 
were sometimes insulting.” To aggravate 
matters, a brothel was located practically next 
door to the schoolhouse.** On May 27 a 
petition signed by over 100 ladies was pre- 
sented to the city council demanding that it 
suppress prostitution.” On June 13 two new 
candidates were elected to council vacancies 
due to new resignations. These men ran on 
an anti-prostitution platform, but Editor 
Wilson was skeptical. “We heard of no other 
issue being made than the question of allow- 
ing disreputable houses to be run in town,” 
he observed. “The bagnios did not stand a 
ghost of a chance, the vote being almost 
unanimous against them.” 

The newspaper suddenly joined the anti- 
prostitute campaign, however, when Mayor 
McCoy, after a good deal of thought, came 
up with a solution of sorts to the problem. 
The presence of the Texans, he felt, de- 
manded the presence of prostitutes; to expel 
the latter from Abilene would serve to dis- 
courage the cattle trade. His plan was to 
establish a separate brothel district, where 
prostitutes might be segregated from “re- 
spectable” Abilene but might still be avail- 
able.“* On June 16, therefore, the city council 
passed a resolution appointing a committee 
“to cause the removal from the limits of the 
city proper of all bawdy houses or houses of 
ill fame and to relocate the same upon some 
uninhabited portion of the City Commons.” 

Editor Wilson furiously refused to accept 
this measure, and mounted a moral crusade 
of savage proportions against the mayor. The 
new district, located on the southeast out- 
skirts of town, was branded “McCoy's Addi- 
tion” by the paper, and the insinuation was 
made that McCoy supported Abilene vice 
because of his own depraved physical lusts. 
On July 27 the crest of the anti-McCoy assault 
was reached as the paper printed a letter 
openly charging the mayor with being a 
regular patron of his addition. “On last 


Saturday night,” alleged the anonymous 
writer, 

he was seen there with two harlots at once on his 
lap, one on each knee. I suppose that in this way 
he is trying to carry out his plan of making houses 
of ill-fame “respectable.” Why don’t the city council 
have enough backbone to turn out such a worse 
than beastly mayor? Every respectable citizen must 
despise such conduct.” 

As an old resident later testified, the establish- 
ment of McCoy’s Addition “did not fully 
satisfy good people & some always Howled 
but it helped some, & matters got quieter—"* 

Despite this antiseptic measure, Abilene 

was experiencing a moral upheaval resulting 
in a self-conscious social division of the 
village. This interesting phenomenon was 
reflected everywhere. For example, Stuart 
Henry, T. C.’s younger brother, remembered 
the grade school’s two antagonistic gangs of 
boys. “One,” he recalled, “was known as 
bad, the other good, in emulation of the 
factions trying for mastery in the town.” 
Even the physical configuration of the town 
reflected the division between that which was 
considered civilized and moral, and that 
which was alien and immoral. As a corre- 
spondent for the Topeka State Record ob- 
served at precisely this time, 
. .. Abilene is divided by the railroad into two 
sections . . . The north side is literary|,| religious 
and commercial, and possesses our friend Wilson's 
Chronicle, the churches, the banks, and several large 
stores of various description; the south side of the 
road is the Abilene of “story and song,” and po- 
sesses the large hotels, the saloons, and the places 
where the “dealers in cardboard, bone and ivory” 
most do congregate. When you are on the north 
side of the track you are in Kansas, and hear sober 
and profitable conversation on the subject of the 
weather, the price of land and the crops; when you 
cross to the south side you are in Texas...” 

“™ Gross to Edwards, April 13, 1922. 

“Stuart Henry, Conquering Our Great American 
Plains (New York, 1930), 277-278. 

™ Abilene Minute Book, 67; Abilene Chronicle, June 
1, 1871. 

“Tbid., June 15, 1871. 

“Gross to Edwards, April 13, 1922. 

© Abilene Minute Book, 71; Abilene Ordinance Book, 
56. The brothel district consisted of 40 acres leased 
by the city in Fisher's Addition two Abilene. See 
Roenigk, Pioneer History, 38. 

““A Citizen” in Abilene Chronicle, July 27, 1871. 

“Gross to Edwards, April 13, 1922. 

“Stuart Henry, Conquering Our Plains, 277. 

” Topeka Kansas State Record, Aug. 5, 1871. A 
writer in the Junction City Weekly Union, Aug. 19, 
1871, copied this observation or independently made 
a similar one. 
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Even the cowboys, asserted one resident of 
1871, recognized the difference and became 
temporarily subdued when crossing to the 
north side of the tracks to visit the post 
office.” 

The citizens of the two halves of town 
still occasionally clashed, however, as for 
example when the school program was held 
in the community’s only theater, located in 
“Texan” Abilene south of the tracks. The 
Texans attended the program in numbers, 
soon became bored, and threatened to spoil 
it with their restless conversation until 
lumberman Theophilus Little lost his temper 
and roughed up a pair of them. The theater 
quieted considerably after this outburst, but 
Little and his family had to be escorted 
home afterwards by Marshal Hickok.”' 

Yet, the economic structure of the town 
did not conform to the moral dichotomy. 
Both permanent residents and transients alike 
purchased quantities of hardware, clothing 
and groceries, and there were many “res- 
pectable” businessmen who were getting rich 
off the cattle trade. Thomas C. McInerney, 
for example, kept 10 to 20 employees busy 
manufacturing Lone Star-spangled cowboy 
boots which the Texans bought at fancy 
prices.’* An index of how lucrative a source 
this transient consumer group had become is 
seen in the improvement in cowhands’ wages. 
Driving up the trail for the first time in 
1868, E. P. Byler drew only $30 per month, 
experienced men in his outfit receiving an 
extra $10. In 1870, his second drive, Byler 
drew $75 per month. Bill Jackman, an in- 
experienced hand that same year, drew $100 
per month."* The following year another 
inexperienced hand earned wages of $150 per 
month.”* Thus by 1871 each herd driven to 
Abilene brought with it several cowboys, 
each with around three months’ pay—per- 
haps $500—burning a hole in his pocket. 
Much of that money was spent in Abilene. 
Cowboy Lake Porter returned to Texas after 
the 1871 season with a suit of clothes, a pair 
of new boots and just $2.50 in his pocket to 
show for five months’ work. Some of the 
cattleowners were even bigger spenders. 
John James Haynes and John Putnam sold 
a herd in Abilene that year at a surprising 
profit. “We found ourselves in possession of 
$8,000,” recalled Haynes, “and had started out 


without a dollar. But any old trail driver 
who found himself rich in Abilene, Kansas, 
in 1871, knows the rest.” 

It was hard to argue with profits. Through- 
out that summer the Chronicle brutally ham- 
mered at Joe McCoy, the father of Abilene’s 
cattle trade, and Abilene vice, its indispens- 
able service industry. The cattle trade as such 
was carefully exempted from any hint of 
criticism. 

Beyond the outskirts of town events 
threatened the cattle trade more directly. The 
herd law’s failure to pass in the April plebis- 
cite received quick response from portions 
of the rural electorate favoring restrictions. 
In Grant Township only the pro-cattle votes 
of Abilene had swung the margin against 
the law, and the law actually carried Lamb 
Township, which surrounded Detroit."* Here 
angered settlers fell back on a local option 
substitute, an act of 1868 which provided that 
three-fifths of the electors in a township could 
require the county commissioners to impose 
a “night herd law” on their township. This 
forced drovers to keep their animals under 
restraint during the hours of darkness and 
was the next best thing to a full herd law. 
The Grant and Lamb night herd laws were 
approved, and were scheduled to go into 
effect May 1."* But apparently through nego- 
tiation with certain Abilene citizens, Grant 
Township farmers agreed to drop the law, 
as did Detroit Precinct of Lamb Township.” 

The price paid by the pro-cattle faction in 


” Roenigk, Pioneer History, 38. 

™ Dickinson Historical Sketches, 2: 130-132. 

™ Edwards, Early Days in Abilene, 8. 

*™ Hunter, Trail Drivers, 779, 781, 853. 

“John Wesley Hardin, The Life of John Wesley 
Hardin (Seguin, Texas, 1896), 34. 

™ Hunter, Trail Drivers, 245, 838. 

™ Dickinson Commissioners’ Journal, 157—i59. 

™ General Statutes of the State of Kansas, 1868, 1001— 
1002. 

™* Dickinson Commissioners’ Journal, 164, 166. 

* The deduction that Grant Township and Detroit 
Precinct of Lamb Township agreed subsequently to 
drop their laws is made in the absence of information 
possibly contained in the missing April issues of the 
Chronicle. No Grant and Lamb township herd laws 
were published in surviving issues of the paper, but 
the June 8, 1871, Chronicle published a notice for 
Upper Chapman Creek Precinct of Lamb Township. 
At the same meeting at which Grant and Lamb 
citizens were granted night herd laws, citizens of 
Newbern Township also asked for a night herd law, 
but their request was denied “on account of in- 
formality in petition.” 
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Abilene for clearing these obstructions to 
continued prosperity was an agreement signed 
May 15 by representatives of a new organiza- 
tion, the Dickinson County Farmers’ Protec- 
tive Association, and an informal group of 
Abilene citizens. The contract defined limits 
within which Texas cattle were restricted 
that season, established a “committee of arbi- 
tration” to investigate claims by farmers who 
lost cattle by Spanish fever, and established a 
$5,000 citizens’ fund out of which legitimate 
claims could be paid. Most important, the 
contract specified that the cattle trade would 
continue in Dickinson County after March 
1, 1872, only with the consent of the Pro- 
tective Association. Signing for Abilene were 
realtors T. C. Henry and C. H. Lebold, and, 
making it semi-official, a city councilman, 
G. L. Brinkman. Samuel Richards, an Abi- 
lene farm equipment dealer and president of 
the county agricultural society, James Bell. a 
prominent farmer, and a second farmer 
signed for the Protective Association. Henry, 
Abilene liveryman Ed Gaylord, and Bell 
were chosen as the committee of arbitra- 
tion.” 

This body commenced hearings the first 
week of June, and on June 13 announced that 
it found $4,040 in Spanish fever claims legiti- 
mate. Several prominent persons were claim- 
ing cattle losses. Among them were James 
Bell himself, Abilene justice of the peace E. 
Barber, former county probate judge Cyrus 
Kilgore, and county commissioner C. 
Kohler.’ 

The Abilene Chronicle hailed this volun- 
tary arrangement as a “satisfactory” assur- 
ance “that the cattle trade will be continued 
at Abilene without molestation or hin- 
drance.”™* It did not satisfy many settlers, 
however, perhaps because it did not cover 
destruction of crops by trampling. For the 
new upland settler, who perhaps owned few 
if any cattle, this was the major threat. 
Watson A. Cleveland, settling in north 
Dickinson County that spring, tried to raise 
a corn crop but the Texas cattle being held 
on vacant lands around his claim trampled 
it into the ground. “No fence would stop 
them,” recalled his daughter.” Any momen- 
tary negligence on the part of herders in- 
vited disaster, as when cowboy George W. 
Saunders and his partner discovered the herd 
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they were guarding had broken into a patch 
of young corn, had pawed and trampled it 
badly and had crushed 20 chickens to 
death. But aggravating this was the deliber- 
ate orneriness of many Texans. When Almon 
C. Dixon of the Buckeye Colony intercepted 
a herd of longhorns approaching his claim, 
he requested the two cowboys in attendance 
to guide them around his 40-acre meadow. 
The cowboys advised him “to go to hell,” 
and insolently bedded the herd down right 
in the meadow, causing Dixon serious loss, 
as hay was a valuable crop.” 

Chapman Creek Precinct of Lamb Town- 
ship, Lincoln Township (including Solomon 
City) and Sherman Township in the north 
all requested and received night herd laws 
to impose damages for trampling.”* Even so, 
although it never broke into the columns 
of the Chronicle, the situation out in the 
rural uplands teetered dangerously on the 
brink of bloodshed that summer, For ex- 
ample, William S. Brewer, farming near the 
south border of the county, attempted to 
head off a herd hungrily approaching his 
patch of sod corn. He asked the herd boss 
to divert them. “Oh, certainly, certainly,” 
the Texan mumbled, riding on and paying 
no attention. Losing his temper, Brewer ran 
for a rifle, but some Mexican cowboys he 
had befriended luckily grasped what was 
about to happen and intercepted the cattle.** 
Elsewhere in the county, S. L. Graham had 
a small field of corn planted, but the Texans 
paid no mind either to his fencing or his 
requests. When he protested destruction of 
his corn too strongly, they threatened to 
burn him out. Finally, the owner of a nearby 
herd rode over and said he was going to kill 
Graham. Though unarmed, Graham moved 
in close as the Texan started to draw his 
revolver. But then the latter relented and 
said he would spare Graham because he was 
a husband and father.** 


™ Abilene Chronicle, May 18, 25, 1871. 

Ihid., June 15, 1871. 

Ihid., May 18, 1871. 

™ Abilene Reflector, Nov. 20, 1953. 

“Hunter, Trail Drivers, 436. 

Dickinson Historical Sketches, 60. 

™ Dickinson Commissioners’ Journal, 175-176, 179; 
Abilene Chronicle, June 8, July 27, 1871. See also ftn. 
79 above. 

Dickinson Historical Sketches, 2:170. 

“Chapman Advertiser, May 12. 1932. 
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Much more serious was the incident at 
Jacob Schopp’s claim. He also had a few 
acres of corn which were invaded and nearly 
destroyed one day by a herd of longhorns 
and Texas cow-ponies. Angered, Schopp 
captured two of the ponies and held them 
for damages. A platoon of cowboys threat- 
ened his life, but Schopp and a friend 
levelled at them with a carbine and cocked 
six-shooter and dared them to draw. The 
Texans finally paid Schopp $50 damages and 
commended his grit.*® 

The many incidents that must have taken 
place that summer went unpublicized. Live- 
stock losses by disease, however, did not go 
without notice. “Many cattle are dying in 
this county with what is commonly called 
the Spanish fever,” the Chronicie announced 
in mid-September, and the Farmers’ Pro- 
tective Association was called together on 
September 16 for the first time since spring. 
The topic of discussion was protection of 
“rights and property,” apparently concerned 
with Spanish fever rather than trampling.” 
Elaborate preparations were subsequently 
made by the association, reflected in the 
proclamation addressed “To the Farmers, 
Citizens & Stock Men of Dickinson Co.”— 

All who are opposed to the Texas Cattle trade, and 
[who] are determined to resist every effort put 
forth for its continuation in our county, feeling 
that it impedes the development of our agricultural 
resources, and brings nothing but taxation and 
crime upon us, are requested to elect delegates to 
meet at the court house in the city of Abilene, 

On Wednesday, October 25, ’7 
At 11 o'clock in the forenoon, to take such steps 
as shall be deemed necessary to free our county of 
this nuisance. 

Each school district in the county will send three 
delegates to the county meeting. The delegates will 


come prepared with full reports of stock killed in ~ 


their several districts by Spanish Fever.” 


The handwriting now was on the wall for 
anyone to see. Mayor McCoy had already 
read it and entered into an agreement to 
design, construct and promote the Atchison, 
Topeka & Santa Fe Railroad stockyard at 
Newton, obviously on the assumption that 
this point would inherit Abilene’s cattle trade 
should the latter reject it.°* Many Texans 
stopped their herds at Newton that summer, 
some at least under the impression that 
settlers had so filled Dickinson that there 
was no room left for grazing there.”* 
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Whether or not Newton and other more 
convenient points would naturally have in- 
herited the cattle trade in 1872, the fact 
remains that a strong anti-cattle movement 
in Dickinson County threatened to expel it 
regardless. This movement had two distinct 
currents. The first was the anti-vice activity 
of urban Abilene; the second was the anti- 
cattle movement in the county at large. 
By the late summer of 1871 these were 
converging. One of the best illustrations of 
this was a letter to the Chronicle in No- 
vember from “A Taxpayer” which attacked 
J. A. Gauthie, an Abilene councilman. 
Gauthie was presented as (1) in favor of 
the continuation of vice in Abilene, allegedly 
having been a patron of McCoy’s Addition 
all summer, and (2) in favor of encouraging 
the Abilene cattle trade, twice that fall 
allegedly having led mobs to intimidate 
juries hearing farmers’ damage suits against 
cattlemen.”* 

Many new rural settlers that year must 
have responded sympathetically to the equa- 
tion of cattle with vice. The new “Iowa 
Colony” of immigrants, for instance, con- 
sisted mostly of members of a religious 
sect."°> Another major settlement that season 
was that of the “Chicago Prohibition Col- 
only,” also led by a minister."* The only 
occupational group, rural or urban, with a 
total commitment to the cattle trade was 
its Abilene service industries. As time passed, 
the other supporters of the cattle trade had 
to assume the burden of being associated 
with the disreputable elements of the latter 
group. In short, the cattle trade question 
was becoming defined in moral as well as 
economic terms by almost everyone. 

Yet, there continued to be a broad eco- 


"nomic argument against the cattle trade to 


which all Dickinson taxpayers, whether rural 
or urban, could subscribe. In July, for ex- 
ample, a postscript to the published report 


Dickinson Historical Sketches, 1: 193. 

” Abilene Chronicle, Sept. 14, 1871. 

" Ibid., Sept. 28, 1871. 

"McCoy, Historic Sketches, 228-229; Kansas Daily 
Commonwealth, Aug. 15, 1871. 

“Hunter, Trail Drivers, 785. 

“ Abilene Chronicle, Nov. 2, 1871. 

“ Ibid., Feb. 9, 16, 1871. 

“ Ibid., Feb. 16, 1871; Lawrence Republican Daily 
Journal, Feb. 21, 1871; Roenigk, Pioneer History, 33— 
34. 
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of county treasurer J. B. Shane stated that 
but for “thousands of dollars . . . thrown 
away” on criminal prosecutions the county 
would be $6,000 ahead. As Editor Wilson 
commented to this, “Here is a fact for the 
tax-payers to ponder.—Nearly every one of 
the criminals was a non-resident, and only 
in the county for temporary purposes.” ** 

Indicative of the growing momentum of 
the anti-cattle crusade was emergence of its 
leadership. T. C. Henry, J. B. Shane, and 
S. A. Burroughs, of the realty firm of Shane 
& Henry, were not prominently featured in 
the summer's agitation against the cattle 
trade, but certain clues indicate their involve- 
ment. Henry, who issued the first public 
demand for cattle trade abolition in 1870, 
was one of the negotiators of the cattle 
restrictions in May, 1871. At the end of 
July the Chronicle cited Henry and Shane 
as being among the very few to speak out 
publicly against local vice.** Shane, as county 
treasurer, publicized the distressing tax sta- 
tistics. Burroughs by this date was practi- 
cally the only city offical who had not, in 
the words of Editor Wilson, “betrayed the 
confidence of the respectable people of the 
city.” ** At the October 25 meeting of the 
Farmers’ Protective Association these three 
were openly agitating against the cattle 
trade. Burroughs gave the major address, 
an earnest denunciation of the evils result- 
ing from the trade, and followed this with 
a resolution that the best way to stop it was 
to enforce Kansas laws already on the 
books. The resolution was carried. T. C. 
Henry then motioned that a committee of 
five be appointed “to prepare resolutions and 
present a plan of organization which shall 
embrace the whole county and concentrate 
the opposition to this trade, and make it 
most efficient and powerful.” This carried, 
and Burroughs was among the five ap- 
pointees. Also carried was another resolution 
establishing a county-wide committee to 
gather statistics on the total cost of the 
cattle trade to the public of Dickinson in 
1871, apparently including both Spanish fever 
and trampling losses. Burroughs and Henry 
were among the men appointed from Abi- 
lene.” 

It was Henry, finally, who composed the 
terse notice to Texas cattlemen that first 
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appeared in the Chronicle of February 8, 
1872.""" The product of over a year’s agita- 
tion, it read as follows: 

Circular.—We the undersigned members of the 
Farmers’ Protective Association and Officers and 
Citizens of Dickinson county, Kansas, most respect- 
fully request all who have contemplated driving 
Texas Cattle to Abilene the coming season to seek 
some other point for shipment, as the inhabitants 
of Dickinson will no longer submit to the evils of 
the trade. 


Following this declaration were the names 
of 52 Dickinson County male citizens. The 
first three names were those of Shane, Henry 
and Burroughs. The issues of February 15, 
February 22, and March 14 repeated the cir- 
cular under the explicit headline, “TO 
CATTLE DROVERS.” Copies were also 
mailed to Texas. In the final printing a total 
of 366 names followed those of all the county 
officers, the list extending an entire column 
of the newspaper. These were probably not 
all the signers, as Henry later claimed a 
majority of the citizens of the county added 
their names to the circular.’ 

A clincher to this formal discouragement 
of the Texas cattle trade was “An Act to 
provide for the regulation of the running 
at large of animals” by the Kansas legislature, 
approved February 24. This new law 
brusquely repealed all conflicting acts or 
parts thereof, and provided that “The boards 
of county commissioners shall have 
power at any session after the taking effect 
of this act, to direct by an order what 
animals shall not be allowed to run at large 
within the bounds of their county.” Neither 
petition nor plebiscite for this herd law was 
required.""* Thus, county commissioners 
were given virtually dictatorial powers. 

As the names of all three Dickinson com- 


" Abilene Chronicle, July 27, 1871. 

Ibid. 

“ thid., Aug. 24, 1871. 

™ Ihid., Nov. 2, 1871, Burroughs obviously referred 
to a Kansas statute of 1867 which allowed summer 
driving of Texas cattle only into the underpopulated 
southwest quarter of the state. See Laws of Kansas, 
1867, 263-267. Needless to say, this statute was widely 
disregarded. 

™ “Two City Marshals,” Transactions of the Kansas 
State Historical Society, 9: 532 (1905-1906). 

‘Ibid. Henry probably exaggerated as to the 
numbers who signed the circular; however, the 
Chronicle appears to have printed only a portion of the 
final list, i.c., as much of it as would fill one column. 

™ Laws of Kansas, 1872, 384-385. 
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missioners were planted beneath the anti- 
cattle circular, there was never any doubt 
that a herd law was in store for Dickinson 
County. On March 20, in special session, 
the commissioners imposed a herd law and 
agreed to let the citizens at large ratify or 
reverse their action. If the majority voted 
against it, the law would be repealed.'”* 
The number of qualified voters in Dickinson 
in 1871 was 1,167..° On April 2, 1872, a 
total of 1,094 citizens—nearly the entire 
electorate—cast ballots on the herd law. The 
law was sustained by a vote of 780 to 314. 
Only the three precincts of Union Township, 
in the Lyon’s Creek watershed in the south- 
east quarter of the county, reported majori- 
ties against it. “The herd law,” wrote a 
resident of that area a few years later, “was 
ordered in force by the board of county 
commissioners, much to the annoyance and 
against the wish of the settlers on Lyon’s 
Creek.”"" These apparently were farmers 
who had successfully adjusted to the con- 
sumer market in Abilene. The rather strong 
pro-cattle vote on Turkey Creek and lower 
Chapman Creek may also reflect this. Most 
heavily anti-cattle were the newly-settled up- 
land precincts like Buckeye. The three urban 
centers also went anti-cattle—by a somewhat 
slender 118 to 85 margin at Abilene, by a 
solid 74 to 27 at Detroit and in a landslide, 
104 to one, at Solomon City. As a matter of 
fact, the total urban vote was almost three 
to one against the trade, whereas the rural 
total was something less than two-and-one- 
half to one."®* 

In conclusion, the examination of the de- 
cline and fall of Abilene as a cattle-trade 
center indicates that social conflict attending 
the trade cannot be explained merely in 
terms of conflicts and coalitions between 
broad econemic groups. To impose farm or 
business blocs upon Abilene and vicinity 
in this period, for example, is manifestly 
incorrect because these groups were them- 
selves divided on the issue at hand. The 
rural voting statistics and ‘other surviving in- 
formation suggest that recent settlers, moving 
into the upland cattle-grazing groynds, op- 
posed the trade, as did certain more affluent 
established farmers long entrenched in the 
bottomlands. Also against the cattle trade 
were the citizens of Detroit and Solomon 


City, in habitual insurgency against Abilene’s 
political and economic hegemony in Dick- 
inson County. 

Exactly how significant was the part 
played by leadership in the expulsion of the 
cattle trade? Writing a year or two after 
the event, Joe McCoy himself described it 
as paramount— 

The trade was driven away by the schemes and 
concerted actions of a trio of office seekers [ap- 
parently Lebold, Augustine and Wilson] . . . af- 
filiated with certain county officers [apparently 
Henry, Shane and Burroughs], . . . [who] formed 
a ring, or clique, which, with consummate pre- 
sumption, undertook to manipulate all public mat- 
ters, even assuming to dictate who should and who 
should not have public offices, or in any manner 
have ought to say about matters of a public nature. 


This clique, charged McCoy, published the 
circular to Texas cattlkemen in order “to 
cater to certain farmers who had suffered 
small grievances from the presence of the 
cattle trade and thus secure political strength,” 
as well as to be “bought off” by the cattle 


drovers.'”” 

Although Stuart Henry termed his brother, 
T. C. Henry, as primarily responsible for the 
defeat of the cattle trade, the altruistic motives 
he assigns him should command the same 
skepticism as that attending McCoy’s allega- 
tion of extortion."”” The elder Henry came 
close to supporting McCoy’s delineation of 
a power clique when in later years he rather 
cynically described his Abilene career. Wrote 
Henry: 

.. . | purchased quite a tract of land, adjoining the 
town ... [and] became a farmer . . . I soon 
“caught on,” however. Within two years I cap- 
tured a county office and became a real-estate broker. 
My two partners were both county officers, and all 
together, including some deputyships, we held about 
four-fifths of what there was of them in sight. 


™ Dickinson Commissioners’ Journal, 202. 

™ Abilene Chronicle, April 18, 1872. 

Dickinson Commissioners’ Journal, 206-214. The 
Journal mistakenly notes the victory of the herd law 
by a 602-vote margin. 

“7 A. D. Blanchett in Dickinson County Chronicle, 
Oct. 13, 1876. 

Dickinson Commissioners’ Journal, 206-214. 

™ McCoy, Historic Sketches, 229-231. 

"Stuart Henry, Conquering Our Plains, 306-307. 
Henry's entire description of his elder brother's ac- 
tivities is cloaked in romanticism. James C. Malin, 
_ Winter Wheat in the Golden Belt of Kansas (Law- 
rence, 1944), 35-36, demolishes his contention that 
T. C. Henry, in an heroic effort to save Dickinson 
County from “impending bankruptcy,” covertly in- 
troduced winter wheat into Kansas. 
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THE LAST DAYS OF 


Having successfully organized what the envious 
termed “the court-house ring,” we gained a second 
term. Meantime I was steadily adding to my land 
holdings. By 1872 I had bought out my partners 
and my competitors, gaining practically a monopoly 
of the real-estate business in Dickinson county." 


It seems clear, in short, that men with 
real estate interests were those who prodded, 
marshalled and finally led the anti-cattle 
movement in Dickinson County. Their final 
thrust was the circular to drovers early in 
1872, with the simultaneous passage of new 
herd law provisions a coincidental but wel- 
come finisher. Local anti-cattle sentiment, 
whether resultant from propaganda, indi- 
vidual experience, or just predisposition, was 
in any event sufficiently aroused to ratify the 
speculators’ coup. Whether a crusade not 
blessed with these leaders could have suc- 
ceeded with such spectacular dispatch is 
doubtful. A similar movement in nearby 
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Ellsworth County, for example, dragged on 
for five traumatic years, testimony to its 
failure to attract sustained, dynamic leader- 
ship.""* In any case, Dickinson’s anti-cattle 
crusade was more than simply a spontaneous 
grass-roots upsurge against entrenched social 
or economic evil. The cattle trade, to the 
bitter end, had its partisans as well as its 
enemies. The last days of “Texan” Abilene, 
therefore, are less to be understood in terms 
of corporate community action than in the 
complex politics of community conflict. 


™ TC. Henry, “Story of a Wheat Field,” 503. The 
term “Court House Ring” actually came to be applied 
to the entire Henry-Wilson-Lebold group. See G. W. 
Hurd in Dickinson County Chronicle, Aug. 4, 1876. 

™? For a comprehensive treatment of anti-cattle agita- 
tion and other disruptive issues in Ellsworth County 
see Robert Dykstra, Abilene and Ellsworth: Conflict 
and Community Power in Two Kansas Cowtowns 
(unpublished M. A. thesis, State University of Jowa, 
1959), 82-142. 


The Significance of the Colorado Agricultural Frontier * 


Rosert G. Dunpar 


The “fifty-niners” who became farmers and 
settled in the valleys of the South Platte and 
its tributaries encountered problems similar 
to those which farmers had faced on pre- 
vious frontiers—the problems of land, credit, 
and markets. In addition to these, they also 
encountered a problem peculiar to agricul- 
ture in an arid environment—that of in- 
sufficient rainfall. To supply this deficiency, 
they resorted to irrigation, dug ditches and 
developed new institutions to regulate the 
appropriation of the streams. Eventually, 
these frontier-born irrigation institutions af- 
fected those of each of the other Western 
states. 

Whether the “fifty-niners” were miners or 
farmers, they were squatters in Indian terri- 
tory, for that part of Colorado east of the 
mountains had been assigned to the Chey- 
ennes and the Arapahoes by the Treaty of 
Fort Laramie in 1851. Not until February 
18, 1861, did the Fort Wise treaty grant this 
territory to the United States and not until 


two and a‘half years later did a land office 
open in Denver. To secure titles to their 
land during the interim between settlement 
and the opening of the land office, the farmers 
organized claim clubs and elected officers to 
record their claims. The Arapahoe County 
Claim Club and the El Paso Claim Club 
were both organized in 1859 and others were 
formed in the South Platte valleys the follow- 
ing year.’ The solution to the credit problem 
was more difficult; as on previous frontiers, 
capital was scarce and expensive.” On the 
other hand, the problem of marketing was 
easier to solve since the miners, needing both 


food and fodder, were willing to pay high 


* This paper was presented at the joint session of the 
American Association for State and Local History and the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association in Denver, 
Colorado, April 23, 1959. 

* LeRoy R. Hafen, Colorado and Its People (4 vols., 
New York, 1948), 1: 213-216; Alvin T. Steinel, History 
of Agriculture in Colorado (Fort Collins, 1926), 39-42. 

* George L. Anderson, “Banking and Monetary Prob- 
lems,” Hafen, Colorado and Its !cople, 2: 281-286. 
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prices for them. On July 9, 1859, the Rocky 
Mountain News reported that flour was sell- 
ing for $14.00 a hundred weight, while 
onions and potatoes were priced at 25 cents 
a pound. To take advantage of these prices, 
some farmers like David K. Wall raised 
potatoes and vegetables in 1859, Wall realiz- 
ing at least $2000 from his two-acre garden. 
The next year the Wellman brothers, A. H. 
Miles, A. C. Hunt and others planted the 
first fields of wheat. Eight years later when 
W. R. Thomas of the News made a survey of 
the farmers of the valleys of the South Platte, 
he estimated that they produced that year 
164,000 bushels of wheat, 223,791 bushels of 
oats and barley, and 156,147 bushels of pota- 
toes as well as quantities of beans, peas, 
onions, asparagus and other vegetables.* 

The aridity of the region presented a prob- 
lem new to most of the settlers. The upper 
South Platte valley lies in the midst of what 
two years ago Walter Prescott Webb called, 
to the annoyance of the Denver Post, a 
desert. Here the annual rainfall is fourteen 
inches or less, insufficient for agriculture as 
it is practiced in more humid areas. The 
pioneer farmers sought to supplement this 
meager rainfall by digging ditches, building 
dams, and diverting the water of the streams 
onto the land. 

The first ditches were narrow and short, 
designed to irrigate the bottom lands in the 
vicinity of the streams. Oftentimes, the first 
ditches were either too small or too steep, 
but through trial and error, and sometimes 
with the help of surveyors from the mining 
camps, the new irrigators learned to construct 
satisfactory ditches. When, after a decade, 
the bottoms had become settled, larger canals 
such as those built by the Union and Chi- 
cago-Colorado colonies became necessary.” 

However, the pioneer irrigators had not 
only to learn to dig ditches, but also to draft 
laws to govern the utilization of streams. 
They were familiar with the common-law 
Doctrine of Riparian Rights which had reg- 
ulated their right to streams farther east, but 
this doctrine was unsatisfactory in desert 
Colorado. It restricted the use of streams to 
riparian owners, whereas in Colorado, both 
riparian and non-riparian owners needed ac- 
cess to the streams. It gave each user an 
equal right to the water of a stream, whereas 
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the Colorado irrigator needed a less fluctuat- 
ing, more stable right. It forbade a water- 
user to alter or diminish the stream flow, 
whereas Coloradoans needed not only to di- 
minish the flow, but to exhaust it if necessary. 
Consequently, the farmers sought a new law.® 

In California, the “forty-niners” had orig- 
inated new rules to govern the use of water 
patterned after those governing their mining 
claims. They had given miners the right to 
divert streams and to diminish their flow. 
They had given individuals who first ap- 
propriated water a right to it prior to those 
who subsequently appropriated it. They had 
restricted use to beneficial use, and had given 
those who staked their claims distant from 
a stream a right to use it along with those 
who claimed its banks.” 

Many of the “fifty-niners” had been in Cali- 
fornia, and since they were acquainted with 
these rules, they applied them in the mining 
camps of Colorado.” To many farmers these 
rules of the miners seemed preferable to the 
riparian rules. Consequently, the first legis- 
lature of Jefferson Territory applied these 
miners’ rules to agriculture by the passage 
of “An Act Concerning Irrigation.” It read 
as follows: 

Sec. 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly 
of the Provisional Government of the Territory 
of Jefferson, the Governor approving:—That any 
person or persons settling upon any stream and 
claiming one hundred and sixty acres or less for 
farming or gardening purposes, and claiming the 
privilege of using the water of said stream for 
purposes of irrigation, shall be entitled to the 
same as hereinafter provided. 


*U. S. Department of Agriculture, Monthly Report for 
August and September, 1869, 284-297; History of Clear 
Creek and Boulder Valleys, Colorado (Chicago, 1880), 
386-389; William N. Byers, Encyclopedia of Biography 
of Colorado (Chicago, 1901), 117; Steinel, History of 
Agriculture in Colorado, 180-182; Hafen, Colorado and 
Its People, 1: 182-184. 

“Walter P. Webb, “The American West, Perpetual 
Mirage,” Harper's Magazine, 214: 25-31 (May, 1957); 
Walter P. Webb, “The West and the Desert,” Montana, 
the Magazine of Western History, 8:5 (Winter, 1958). 

® Robert G. Dunbar, “History of Agriculture,” Hafen, 
Colorado and Its People, 2: 122-123. 

"James Kent, Commentaries on American Law (13th 
ed., 4 vols., Boston, 1884), 3:439; Jean S. Breitenstein, 
“Some Elements of Colorado Water Law,” Rocky Moun- 
tain Law Review, 22: 344 (June, 1950). 

7 Wells A. Hutchins, The California Law of Water 
Rights (Sacramento, 1956), 41-45. 

* Thomas M. Marshall, “The Miners’ Law of Colorado,” 
American Historical Review, 25:431 (April, 1920). 
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Sec. 2. No person or persons making subse- 
quent claims above said first claimant, shall turn 
out of its original channel the waters of such 
stream in such a manner as to deprive said first 
claimant of the irrigation privileges provided in 
section first. 

Sec. 3. That nothing in section second shall be 
so construed as to deprive agriculturists remote 
from streams from applying the waters thereof 
to irrigation purposes. .. 

When the Territory of Colorado replaced 

the Territory of Jefferson, its first legislature 
also enacted a law which gave non-riparian 
as well as riparian owners right to the use 
of streams, although it made no mention 
of priority of appropriation giving the better 
right."” However, later legislative sessions 
did. In fact, the new rules of the mining 
districts governing water became so popular 
in the agricultural communities that when 
the constitutional convention met in 1876, 
the farmers demanded preferential treatment 
as a class as well as individuals. Henry P. 
H. Bromwell spoke in the convention for 
them when he declared “that the farming 
interests should have preference at all times, 
as raising the staples of life is a primary in- 
terest of the Territory.” Interest in pri- 
orities was translated into the language of 
the Constitution of Colorado in these words: 
The right to divert the unappropriated waters of 
any natural stream to beneficial uses shall never be 
denied. Priority of appropriation shall give the 
better right as between those using the water for 
the same purpose; but when the waters of any 
natural stream are not sufficient for the service of 
all those desiring the use of the same, those using 
the water for domestic purposes shall have the 
preference over those claiming for any other pur- 
pose, and those using the water for agricultural 
purposes shall have preference over those using the 
same for manufacturing purposes.” 
By this action Colorado became the first 
Western state to incorporate the Doctrine of 
Prior Appropriation into its constitutional 
law. 

Still undecided, however, was the status 
of riparian rights in Colorado. Soon a dis- 
pute among the irrigators in the St. Vrain 
Valley broueht the question to the attention 
of the Supicme Court. A group of them had 
organized a mutual ditch company known 
as the Left Hand Ditch Company and di- 
verted water from the upper part of the St. 
Vrain Creek to irrigate farms located in an 
adjacent valley. Farther down the stream 


a man by the name of George W. Coffin 
and his neighbors who owned lands border- 
ing the creek had also made diversions, al- 
though somewhat later. In 1879 when a 
drought was harassing these valleys, the ditch 
company diverted so much water from the 
St. Vrain Creek that the crops of the lower 


appropriators suffered. Consequently, the . 


latter took the law into their own hands and 
tore out the ditch company’s dam. There- 
upon, the company sued the farmers. 

When the case came before the Supreme 
Court of Colorado, the farmers contended 
that as riparian owners they had a right to 
have the water of the St. Vrain Creek flow 
as it was accustomed to flow, but Justice 
Joseph C. Helm rejected their argument and 
took an unusual position for one trained in 
the common law. Rejecting precedent and 
stare decisis, he declared that the Doctrine 
of Riparian Rights had never been the law 
of Colorado, that the aridity of the climate 
had nullified it and necessitated the invention 
of another law. Said the judge, 


We conclude, then, that the common Jaw doctrine 
giving the riparian owner a right to the flow of 
water in its natural channel upon and over his 
lands . . . is inapplicable to Colorado. Imperative 
necessity, unknown to the countries which gave it 
birth, compels the recognition of another doctrine 
in conflict therewith. And we hold that. . . the 
first appropriator of water from a natural stream 
for a beneficial purpose has . . . a prior right there- 
to, to the extent of such appropriation.” 


And so by constitutional provision, legislative 
enactment, and judicial decision, the Com- 
monwealth of Colorado abrogated the Doc- 
trine of Riparian Rights and adopted the 
Doctrine of Prior Appropriation. Because 
of the state’s leadership, exclusive adoption 
of the appropriation rule became known as 
the Colorado Doctrine. 

This doctrine was so suited to the needs 
of the arid Rocky Mountain states that even- 
tually all of them followed Colorado's ex- 
ample. The next to adopt it was Nevada in 


* Provisional Laws and Joint Resolutions passed at the 
first and called sessions of the General Assembly of Jef- 
ferson Territory (Omaha, 1860), 214. 

" Colorado Territory, Session Laws, 1861, 67-69. 

" Denver Daily Times, March |, 1876. 

* Constitution of Colorado, art. 16, sect. 6. 

™ Coffin v. Left Hand Ditch Co., 6 Colorado, 444-447 
(1882); see also Yunker wv. Nichols, | Colorado, 551-570 
(1872). 
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1885, followed in rapid succession by Arizona 
and Idaho in 1888, New Mexico and Utah 
in 1891, and Wyoming in 1896. The Nevada, 
Utah, and Wyoming courts cited the Col- 
orado court and used its argument of neces- 
sity. The Utah court in Stowell v. Johnson 
declared that if the Doctrine of Riparian 
Rights had been the law of the territory, 
“it would still be a desert,” while the Wyo- 
ming judges considered the doctrine to be 
“unsuited to our requirements and _neces- 
sities.” Twenty-five years after the Wyoming 
decision, Montana joined the other Rocky 
Mountain states in adopting the Colorado 
Doctrine." 

The writers of the Constitution of Col- 
orado also included a provision which de- 
clared that “the water of every natural stream 
not heretofore appropriated within the State 
of Colorado is hereby declared to be the 
property of the public, and the same is 
dedicated to the use of the people of the 
State... This provision denied the 
right of riparian owners to the ownership 
of non-navigable streams and laid the basis 
for the right of appropriation as well as for 
the regulation of that right by the state. So 
necessary to state regulation did western com- 
munities consider this declaration that all of 
the other sixteen Western states have either 
incorporated a similar declaration into their 
constitutions or enacted it into statutory law. 
Five states — New Mexico, Washington, 
North Dakota, Wyoming, and Montana— 
have assumed ownership of their waters by 
constitutional action, the others by statute.'® 

The right to appropriate the water of a 
stream and to diminish its flow necessitated 
regulation. This became apparent as soon as 
the Union Colony and the Chicago-Colorado 
Colony began to divert large quantities of 
water for irrigation. 2 

The Union Colony under the leadership 
of Nathan C. Meeker founded the com- 
munity of Greeley at the confluence of the 
South Platte and its Cache la Poudre tribu- 
tary. As soon as the officers of the colony 
arrived in the spring of 1870, they began to 
dig first a ditch to irrigate the town lots 
and later a ditch to provide water for the 
farms. When General R. A. Cameron, the 
colony’s vice-president, went up the Cache 


la Poudre and founded the Fort Collins Agri- 
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cultural Colony, he and his associates took 
two more large canals out of the river. Con- 
sequently, when a dry season occurred in 
1874 and the Fort Collins appropriators di- 
verted so much of the stream that there was 
not enough water for the use of the Greeley 
farmers, the leaders of both communities 
realized the need of some regulation to pro- 
tect their water rights. Meeker proposed that 
the Cache la Poudre be treated like an irri- 
gation canal and be placed under the super- 
vision of an official who would divide its 
water according to the prior rights of the 
appropriators."* 

Members of the Chicago-Colorado Colony 
at Longmont quickly came to a similar con- 
clusion. One of them, Byron L. Carr, pro- 
posed to the constitutional convention that 
the state legislature be given the authority 
“to pass such laws as may be necessary to 
secure a just and equitable distribution of 
the water in the streams of the State... .” 
but since the convention did not heed his 
suggestion, the problem remained."* 

It was the commencement of the large 
Larimer and Weld Canal near Fort Collins 
in 1878 which brought action. With a capac- 
ity of 720 cubic feet per second, it was the 
largest canal in the Cache la Poudre Valley. 
That fall J. L. Brush of Greeley and Lorin 
C. Mead of Longmont were elected to the 


“ Jones v. Adams, \9 Nev. 78-88, 6 Pac. Rep. 442-448 
(1885); Malad Valley Irrigating Company v. Campbell, 
2 Idaho 411-416, 18 Pac. Rep. 52-54 (1888); Clough ve. 
Wing, 2 Ariz. 371-383, 17 Pac. Rep. 453-457 (1888); 
Stowell v. Johnson, 7 Utah 215-227, 26 Pac. Rep. 290- 
291 (1891); Trambdley v. Luterman, 6 N. Mex. 15-27, 
27 Pac. Rep. 312-315 (1891); Moyer wv. Preston, 6 Wyo. 
308-327, 44 Pac. Rep. 845-850 (1896); Mettler v. Ames 
Realty Co., 61 Mont. 152-171, 201 Pac. Rep. 702-708 
(1921); Ralph H. Hess, “The Colorado Water Right,” 
Columbia Law Review, 16: 649-664 (December, 1916); 
Malcolm Lindsay, “The Law of Irrigation—Colorado’s 
Contribution to Jurisprudence,” Colorado Bar Associa- 
tion Report, 39: 148-150 (1936). 

* Constitution of Colorado, art. 16, section 5. 

* Wells A. Hutchins, Selected Problems in the Law of 
Water Rights in the West (U.S. Department of Agricul- 
ture, Miscellaneous Publication 418, Washington, 1942), 
78-80; Wells A. Hutchins, The Kansas Law of Water 
Rights (Topeka, 1957), 11, 25, 28. 

“David Boyd, A History: Greeley and the Union 
Colony of Colorado (Greeley, 1890), 39-63, 119-120, 
186-187; Robert G. Dunbar, “Water Conflicts and Con- 
trols in Colorado,” Agricultural History, 22: 181-183 
(July, 1948). 

Proceedings of the Constitutional Convention Held 
in Denver, December 20, 1875 to Frame a Constitution 
for the State of Colorado. (Denver, 1907), 44. 
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Colorado House of Representatives, and 
Judge Silas B. A. Haynes of Greeley was 
chosen to represent Weld County in the Sen- 
ate. Brush was a prominent cattleman and 
Mead was a farmer and an officer of a ditch 
company. Sensing the anxiety of the farmers 
over the new ditch, Brush and Haynes 
invited their constituents to a meeting in 
Greeley on October 19. Those who attended 
concluded that a more representative as- 
sembly was advisable, and issued a call for 
a state-wide convention to meet in Denver. 

This convention met December 5-7, 1878. 
More than fifty farmers attended, all of them 
from the valleys of the South Platte. They 
represented at least twenty-nine ditch com- 
panies and agricultural communities. Twelve 
of them came from the Cache la Poudre 
Valley. They differed, debated, compromised, 
and drew up a memorial to the legislature 
which, with modifications by the legal pro- 
fession, was enacted into law by the second 
and third legislative assemblies in 1879 and 
1881."” 

Having adopted a new water right, the 
farmers now faced the problem of inventing 
new methods of regulating it. In the first 
place, it was necessary to invent a procedure 
for the registration of an appropriation of 
water comparable to the filing of a claim to 
public land in a United States land office. 
In the second place, claimants to the water 
of a stream needed some method of proving 
up comparable to that of the land offices. 
However, unlike land, water does not remain 
at rest; it is a moving, changing thing. And 
since it is, the farmers needed an institution 
to capture it and allocate it to the users ac- 
cording to their prior rights. 

By and large, the farmers in convention in 
Denver favored the creation of an adminis- 
trative agency to provide the protection 
which they desired. They favored the divi- 
sion of the state into hydrographic districts 
and the appointment of a water commissioner 
for each district. To this official they pro- 
posed to give the duty of registering, deter- 
mining and administering water rights. They 
proposed 
That it should be the duty of the District Com- 
missioners to collect and place on file in the offices 


of the County Clerks and Recorders . . . all data 
respecting the volume of water in the natural 
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streams within their districts . . . also the date of 
construction, the date of all enlargements, the capac- 
ity at time of construction, the capacity of the en- 
largements, and the capacity of each ditch at the 
time they enter upon their duties. 


Having assembled a registry of water rights, 
the stream commissioners were to divide the 
water among the users in accordance with 
these registered rights. In case a dispute 
arose concerning the accuracy of the regis- 
try, the farmers proposed that the commis- 
sioner take evidence and determine the prior- 
ities of the rights in controversy.”” Such a 
procedure, which was administrative adjudi- 
cation of property rights, and hence ran 
counter to Anglo-American experience, may 
have been suggested to these Colorado pio- 
neers by the practices of the United States 
land commissioners and their agents who 
often collected evidence and adjudicated con- 
troversies arising over land.** 

Whatever the origin of the procedure, the 
frontier lawyers in Colorado opposed admin- 
istrative adjudication and favored adjudica- 
tion by the courts. Consequently, when the 
proposals of the farmers’ convention were in- 
corporated into a bill and presented to the 
Second General Assembly as House Bill No. 
22 by Lorin C. Mead, the lawyers in the 
House, while accepting the division of the 
state into irrigation districts and the appoint- 
ment of water commissioners in each one, 
rejected adjudication by an administrative 
officer and replaced it by judicial adjudica- 
tion. The lawyer who rewrote this portion 
of the bill was Henry H. P. Bromwell, 
perhaps the most illustrious member of this 
assembly. One-time friend of Abraham Lin- 
coln, he had served in two sessions of Con- 
gress as a representative from Illinois and 
had been a member of the Illinois consti- 
tutional convention of 1869-1870 before com- 
ing to Colorado. Here he had sat in the 
territorial council and in the constitutional 
convention. Rejecting the adjudication pro- 
cedure proposed by the farmers, he rewrote 
the bill so as to give adjudication of water 


” Robert G. Dunbar, “The Origins of the Colorado 
System of Water-Right Control,” The Colorado Maga- 
zine, 27: 244-249 (October, 1950). 

Thid. 246-252. 

™ Henry L. McClintock, “The Administrative Deter- 
mination of Public Land Controversies,” Minnesota Law 
Review, 9: 420-441 (April, 1925); 542-554 (May, 1925); 
638-656 (June, 1925). 
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rights to the district courts. Judges of these 
courts were to appoint referees who would 
call witnesses and take testimony concerning 
the construction and capacities of ditches. 
After having examined the testimony, the 
judges could issue decrees determining prior- 
ities and furnish certificates to each appro- 
priator showing the date and amount of his 
appropriation." 

However, when the farmers in the Cache 
la Poudre Valley took steps to adjudicate 
their water rights, Judge Victor A. Elliott 
of the Second Judicial District found Brom- 
well’s procedure faulty and refused to issue 
a decree. He objected to the failure of the 
act to provide for a suit in court. He de- 
clared, 

I cannot bring myself to depart from the English 
and American systems of jurisprudence. In_ the 
administration of justice in an English court there 
are always parties, and sometimes four: the actor, 
the plaintiff; the reus, the thing; the judex, the 
court; and the juratta, the jurors; and each have 
their separate and proper functions to perform. | 
cannot consent... to bring myself to leave the 
judicial position in which I have been placed by 
the constitution ... and take the position of an 
actor, to go around to determine, without being 
solicited, what are the rights of the respective 
owners of ditches in these several water districts . . . 


The judge was objecting to judges serving 

as administrative officers and exercising police 
powers. He concluded, 
I shall . . . insist that someone who may desire to 
have a decree entered in any particular water dis- 
trict, shall become an actor, by serving out process, 
and bringing others in to answer; and that when 
that shall have been done . . . and the case shall 
then be regularly before the court upon the testi- 
mony taken by the referee .. . together with a 
simple complaint and a simple answer, the court 
shall then enter upon the investigation of the rights 
of the parties at their solicitation and enter a 
decree determining their rights .. .™ 


The farmers were disappointed and angry. 
Imperative necessity demanded not only a 
new water right, but also a new method of 
acquiring, determining, and administering 
that right. The new method needed to be 
quick and inexpensive, avoiding lengthy and 
costly law suits. The agrarian proposal that 
water rights be adjudicated by administrative 
officers had grown out of agrarian distrust 
of attorneys; in fact, it had been designed 
to by-pass them. No doubt David Boyd of 
Greeley expressed the suspicions of most 
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leneune when he referred to Judge Elliott 


‘as “a narrow-minded, conservative lawyer” 


whose decision “will doubtless greatly delight 
all that class of lawyers who had been looking 
ahead to endless fat jobs about to come to 
them from the wasting and ceaseless litiga- 
tion likely to arise in reference to the estab- 
lishing of priority of claims to the use of 
water.” ** 

The Greeley farmers responded by peti- 
tioning the Supreme Court of Colorado for 
a writ of mandamus commanding Judge 
Elliott to issue a decree, but instead, the court 
agreed with the judge, and denied the peti- 
tion. By this time, two years had elapsed 
and another legislature was in session.” 

In the meantime, James M. Freeman, a 
Greeley lawyer, had been elected State Sen- 
ator from Weld County. On the day that 
the court handed down its decision, he had 
ready for introduction three irrigation bills. 
Senate Bill No. 93 met the objections of the 
lawyers and provided for the initiation of 
an adjudication by a complaint in court. 
Senate Bill No. 124 created a new official 
known as a State Engineer to measure the 
streams and to supervise the water commis- 
sioners. A third bill provided for a registry 
of water rights in the offices of the county 
clerks. The passage of these bills completed 
the formulation of the Colorado System of 
water-right control.”* 

To acquire an appropriative right under 
this system, a water user had to file a claim 
in the county clerk’s office. Whenever a 
stream became over appropriated and the 
water scarce, the priority of rights could be 
determined by an adjudication suit, in which 
a referee appointed by a judge of a district 
court took testimony. After an examination 
of this evidence, the judge determined prior- 
ities and issued a decree. To divide the 
streams according to these decreed priorities, 


™ Colorado, Session Laws, 1879, 94-108; Eugene Par- 
sons, “Henry H. P. Bromwell,” The Trail, 15: 3-10, 
(December, 1922); History of the City of Denver, Ara- 
pahoe County and Colorado (Chicago, 1880), 359-360; 
Boyd, Greeley and the Union Colony of Colorado, 123. 

* Colorado Sun, June 19, 1880. 

™* Boyd, Greeley and the Union Colony of Colorado, 
128-129. 

"Union Colony of Colorado v. Victor A. Elliott, 5 
Colo. 371-383 (1880). 

” Dunbar, “Origins of the Colorado System of Water- 
Right Control,” Colorado Magazine, 27: 258-260. 
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the legislation of 1879 and 1881 created water 
commissioners in hydrographic districts 
grouped in three divisions comprising the 
valleys of the South Platte, Arkansas, and 
Rio Grande. The water commissioners were 
supervised by a State Engineer, who also had 
the duty of measuring the volume of the 
stream flow. These were institutions new to 
Anglo-American experience, invented by the 
farmers and lawyers of the Colorado frontier 
in order that crops might be grown in the 
desert. Moreovei, these institutions even- 
tually influenced the institutional structure of 
every one of the Western states. 
Neighboring Wyoming was the first juris- 
diction to take notice of these new institu- 
tions. In 1886 and 1888, the territorial legis- 
lature enacted copies of the Colorado legis- 
lation of 1879 and 1881, while Governor 
Thomas Moonlight appointed Professor El- 
wood Mead of the Colorado Agricultural 
College territorial engineer. But the ap- 
pointee, when he served as assistant to the 
Colorado State Engineer, had found certain 
defects in the Colorado System. He had noted 
specifically that adjudication by judges un- 
familiar with the measurement and duty of 
water produced decrees in excess of the 
capacity of ditches and the volume of the 
streams. Like the farmers, Mead favored ad- 
judication by men more familiar with irriga- 
tion. Consequently, when Wyoming became 
a state in 1889, he encouraged the constitu- 
tional convention and the first state legisla- 
ture to create a new system of water-right 
control which became known as the Wyom- 
ing System. While the Wyoming statesmen 
retained the Colorado-type districts, divi- 
sions, and administrative officers, they created 
an administrative board known as the State 
Board of Control to grant water rights and 
to adjudicate them. Regarding streams and 
lakes as the property of the state, the Wyom- 
ing statesmen permitted no appropriation 
without consent of the board; if water were 
not available in a stream, the board could 
deny the application. Similarly, the Wyoming 
lawmakers gave the board, and not the 
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courts, the function of determining water 
rights, although those aggrieved could appeal 
to the 

The Wyoming method of acquiring water 
rights proved more popular than that of 
Colorado; today all of the seventeen Western 
states with the exception of Colorado and 
Montana follow the example of Wyoming. 
On the other hand, only Nebraska has 
copied Wyoming's adjudication procedure; 
in all the other states, the lawyers have ob- 
jected to administrative adjudication and in- 
sisted as did Judge Elliott on court adjudica- 
tion. In most states, the legislators have 
worked out a compromise between the 
Colorado and Wyoming procedures whereby 
the state engineer and his administrative 
assistants determine the rights and then sub- 
mit them to the courts for approval. 

Colorado's system of administering water 
rights has been adopted by the other states 
with fewer changes. Today, every state ex- 


cept Montana has a hierarchy of water off-’ 


cials to administer its streams and even 
Montana has a state engineer with restricted 
functions.” 

And so, the pioneer farmers of Colorado, 
faced with the need of irrigating crops in a 
desert, borrowed a water right from the 
mining frontier, made it the exclusive water 
right of their state and then invented institu- 
tions for the regulation of that right which 
have in some measure been copied by the 
other Western states. 


* Clesson S. Kinney, A Treatise on the Law of Irriga- 
tion and Water Rights (2nd ed., 4 vols., San Francisco, 
1912), 4: 3643-3664; Elwood Mead, Irrigation Institu- 
tions (New York, 1903), 248-271; William E. Chaplin, 
“Reminiscences of a Member of the Wyoming Constitu- 
tional Convention,” Annals of Wyoming, 12: 191-192, 
195 (July, 1940); James K. Finch, “Elwood Mead,” 
Dictionary of American Biography (22 vols., New York, 
1928-1958), 22:443: Colorado State Engineer, TAird 
Biennial Report, 1885-1886, 6, 12-13. 

* Wells A. Hutchins, “Western Water Right Doctrines 
and Their Development in Kansas,” University of Kansas 
Law Review, 5: 558-559, 573-575 (May, 1957); Orson 
W. Israclsen, “Legislation Concerning Water Rights,” 
Utah Agricultural Experiment Station, Circular 38 
(Logan, 1918), 3-26; Hutchins, Kansas Law of Water 
Rights, 28-29, 58-59. 
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Samuel Martin, Innovating Sugar Planter of Antigua 
1750-1776 


Ricnarp B. SHeripan 


It is a truism that the economic history of 
the British West Indies has been in essence 
the history of tropical agriculture, and that 
among the exportable staples of the region, 
cane sugar has been king. Though recent 
decades have witnessed a growing literature 
on the nature and influence of the trades in 
West India commodities and African slaves," 
the system of husbandry which made these 
trades possible has attracted little attention. 
Little is known, for example, about the phys- 
ical layout of plantations, methods of tillage 
and processing, capital requirements, labor 
requirements, technology, and the role of 
management. In comparison with the culture 
of tobacco, rice, indigo, and cotton, the Carib- 
bean sugar economy has been one of pe- 
ripheral interest to historians.” 


I 


Several exceptions to the above generaliza- 
tion should be noted, however. The writings 


of Frank Wesley Pitman contribute to our — 


understanding of eighteenth century sugar 
plantations from the standpoint of appear- 
ance, equipment, and economy.*® Lowell J. 
Ragatz’s works focus attention upon board 
cycles of change from the prosperous 1750's 
to the nadir of the old plantation system on 
the eve of slave emancipation in 1833.* Es- 
pecially useful for the present study are the 
works of Noel Deerr. He delineates a series 
of changes which transformed the economy 
of the West Indies, beginning in the late 
eighteenth century with the introduction of 
the breadfruit tree, improved varieties of 
sugar cane, implemental husbandry, and the 
steam engine, and continuing during the 
nineteenth and twentieth centuries with such 
innovations as railways, steamships, and cen- 
tral factories equipped with steam engines, 
evaporators, vacuum pans, and centrifugal 
separators.” 

In comparison with the nineteenth and 
twentieth centuries, little change was observ- 
ed in the system of cultivation and process- 


ing prior to 1800. With slight modification, 
the system of English agriculture which was 
transplanted in the tropics during the seven- 
teenth century persisted for nearly two cen- 
turies. Plantations were divided into arable 
and pasture land, cash and subsistence crops 
were grown almost continuously on the 
arable land, and fertility was maintained by 
dunging and an occasional fallow. According 
to G. B. Masefield, “the islands were largely 
untouched by the British agricultural revo- 
lution of the eighteenth century which re- 
sulted in the practice of rotational farming 
and alternate husbandry. "© Similarly, 


*K. G. Davies, The Royal African Company (New 
York, 1957); A. P. Thornton, “The Organization of the 
Slave Trade in the English West Indies, 1660-1685,” 
William and Mary Quarterly, 3rd ser., 12: 399-409 (July 
1955); R. B. Sheridan, “The Commercial and Financial 
Organization of the British Slave Trade, 1750-1807," 
The Economic History Review, 2nd ser., 11: 249-263 
(December 1958); Richard Pares, Yankees and Creoles 
(Cambridge, 1956); Pares, 4 West India Fortune (Lon- 
don, 1950); Pares, “A London West-India Merchant 
House, 1740-1769," in Essays Presented to Sir Lewes 
Namier, Richard Pares and A. |. P. Taylor, eds. (Lon- 
don, 1956), 75-107; R. B. Sheridan, “The Molasses Act 
and the Market Strategy of the British Sugar Planters,” 
The Journal of Economic History, 17:62-83 (March 
1957). 

* Edgar T. Thompson, comp., The Plantation: A Bib- 
liography, Pan American Union, Social Science Mono- 
graphs, IV (Washington, 1957). 

* Frank W. Pitman, “The Settlement and Financing of 
British West India Plantations in the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury,” Essays in Colonial History Presented to Charles 
McLean Andrews by his Students (New Haven, 1931), 
252-283; Pitman, The Development of the British West 
Indies, 1700-1763 (New Haven, 1917). 

“Lowell J. Ragatz, “Absentee Landlordism in the 
British Caribbean, 1750-1833," Agricultural History, 5: 
7-24 (January 1931); Ragatz, The Fall of the Planter 
Class in the British Caribbean, 1763-1833 (New York, 
1928). 

* Noel Deerr, The History of Sugar (2 vols., London, 
1949, 1950), 1: 19, 185-187; 2: 353, 364, 449-468, 534- 
589. Other recent studies of the Caribbean sugar econ- 
omy in the period of slavery are: Frank J. Klingberg, ed., 
Codrington Chronicle, An Experiment in Anglican Al- 
truism on a Barbados Plantation, 1710-1834 (Berkeley 
and Los Angeles, 1950); Pares, A West India Fortune, 
103-159; J. Harry Bennett, Jr., Bondsmen and Bishops: 
Slavery and Apprenticeship on the Codrington Planta- 
tions in Barbados (Berkeley, 1958); Richard B. Sheridan, 
“Letters -from a Sugar Plantation in Antigua, 1739- 
1758,” Agricultural History, 31: 3-23 (July 1957). 

°G. B. Masefield, A Short History of Agriculture in 
the British Colonies (Oxford, 1950), 32-33. 
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little progress was made in the technology 
of sugar processing. Crude cane-crushing 
mills, powered by animals, wind, or water, 
remained the basic unit of heavy equipment 
on plantations.’ 

Despite the relatively stable technological 
environment, the cultivation and processing 
of cane sugar were complex processes. Once 
a plantation unit was established, the labor 
force was employed in a succession of opera- 
tions that required careful organization and 
coordination if the ledger were to show a 
profit at the end of the year. It was not 
merely a matter of growing the canes, but 
also of subjecting the harvested crop to a 
series of manufacturing processes that al- 
tered the parent material radically. Since 
the farm and factory were, with few excep- 
tions, single units of ownership and opera- 
tion, agriculture and manufacturing were 
interdependent and highly coordinated op- 
erations.” It will be seen that this complex 
of relationships presented opportunities for 
successful innovation. 


At this point it will be well to note certain 
features of the island of Antigua where the 
subject of this paper made his home for 
many years. This island of 108 square miles 
was first colonized by Englishmen in 1632. 
Before the turn ef the following century it 
had become the administrative seat of the 
Leeward Islands, comprising St. Kitts, Mont- 
serrat, Nevis, and Antigua. In the early 
years of settlement subsistence crops were 
dominant, but, as the economy developed, 
more and more attention was devoted to 
exportable staples. These consisted chiefly of 
tobacco, indigo, ginger, cocoa, cotton, and 
sugar. Cane sugar, which was first produced 
in the 1650s, had become the leading export 
of the island by 1700, and had virtually sup- 
planted the minor staples by 1750.° 

The growing concentration of resources 
upon sugar production transformed the 
island’s economy. The average unit of culti- 
vation increased in size; capital and labor 
increased relative to arable land, and the 
acreage devoted to cane cultivation expanded 
markedly. Conversely, fewer acres were de- 
voted to the cultivation of minor staples and 
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foodstuffs or the pasturing of livestock. This 
meant greater dependence upon imported 
supplies of foodstuffs, livestock, and building 
materials. The white population which 
reached a peak of 5,200 in 1724, declined 
steadily as the process of consolidating small 
farms into sugar plantations gained momen- 
tum. By 1774, only 2,590 white inhabitants 
remained. To supply labor needs, Negro 
slaves were imported in growing numbers; 
the slave population rose from 12,892 in 
1707, to 37,808 in 1774." Governor Hart re- 
ported to the Board of Trade in 1724 that 
no land in the island remained unplanted." 
From this time onward the growing labor 
supply, in conjunction with limited agricul- 
tural land, led to intensive methods of cul- 
tivation. It is not surprising, therefore, that 
sugar production nearly doubled in a fifty- 
year period, rising from an annual average 
of approximately 4,900 tons in the decade 
1711-1720, to 9,200 tons in 1761-1770." 

After a period of unprecedented prosperity 
in the middle years of the eighteenth cen- 
tury, Antigua experienced a decline which re- 
sulted from a combination of factors. These 
included soil exhaustion, the spread of crop 
diseases, severe droughts, the growing num- 
ber of absentee proprietors, and the expansion 
of sugar production in the Ceded Islands 
and Jamaica. To these must be added the 
tendency towards diminishing returns as 
more and more capital and labor were em- 
ployed on a relatively fixed quantity of land.” 


Ill 


In this small island community Colonel 
Samuel Martin was the leading planter in 
the third decade of the century. A visiting 
Scots lady referred to him in affectionate 
terms in 1774 as “the father of Antigua.” 
Martin was descended from a family which 


* thid., 23, 34. 

* Deerr, History of Sugar, 2: 353-355. 

Ibid., 1: 172. 

* Pitman, Development of the British West Indies, 
379: Deerr, History of Sugar, 1: 174; Mrs. Flannigan, 
Antigua and the Antiguans (London, 1844), 284. 

“Governor Hart of Antigua to the Board of Trade 
in London, July 12, 1724, Public Record Office, Colonial 
Office 152: 14, R 101, f. 336. 

Deerr, History of Sugar, 1: 195. 

* Anon., Considerations Which May Tend to Promote 
the Settlement of Our New Wes:-lndia Colonies (London, 
1764), 31-32, 37, 41. 
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pioneered on successive frontiers. One ances- 
tor was a general under William the Con- 
queror; another took part in the conquest 
of Ireland in the reign of Queen Elizabeth. 
The grandfather of our subject, a Royalist, 
came from Ireland to the West Indies after 
Cromwell’s army confiscated his father’s 
property. Captain Samuel Martin, the father 
of our subject, is thought to have come to 
Antigua from Surinam after that colony was 
ceded by England to Holland in 1667. For 
a time he was a land surveyor. Gradually 
he accumulated property and at the time of 
his death, about 1697, was possessed of a 
sugar plantation containing over 500 acres. 
This estate, later known as Greencastle and 
situated in New Division, passed to his eldest 
son, Samuel, who was born in Antigua in 
1693."* 

Little is known of Colonel Samuel 
Martin’s early life. He was sent to live with 
relatives in Ireland after his father was 
murdered by his slaves. At the age of 15 
he went to the University of Cambridge. 
Five years later he married Frances Yeamans, 
daughter of the attorney general of the 
Leeward Islands. During the next thirty 
seven years Martin and his family alternated 
becween Antigua and England. He was in 
Antigua from about 1714 to 1716, and again 
from 1718 to 1728. A short residence in 
England occupied the intervening period. 
Samuel was first elected to the Assembly 
of Antigua in 1716. He was returned to this 
body in 1718 and served continuously until 
1728 when he was elected speaker. Most of 
the years from 1729 to 1749 were spent in 
England. During this period his plantation 
was supervised by relatives and friends, one 
of whom was his brother Josiah, who was 
a member of the island privy council.”® 

Besides his leadership in the civic and 
economic life of Antigua, Martin was the 
father of three sons who achieved positions 
of some distinction. Samuel Martin, Jr., his 
eldest son, was educated at Westminster, 
Cambridge, and the Temple. He was a 
member of parliament for Camelford and 
Hastings for twenty eight years, and secre- 
tary to the Treasury Board. He is probably 
best known for the duel he fought with 
John Wilkes. Henry Martin was comptroller 
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of the navy with the rank of captain and 
member of parliament for Southampton. He 
was made a baronet in 1791. Josiah Martin 
began his career in the army and was gover- 
nor of North Carolina at the outbreak of 
the American Revolution."® 

By contrast with his youth and middle 
years, the events in the latter part of Martin’s 
life were carefully recorded. Six letter-books 
dating from 1750 to 1776 and containing 
over twelve hundred folios of his outgoing 
correspondence have been preserved.'* These 
letters encompass the broad range of interests 
of a leader of some prominence in colonial 
society; it would be an oversimplification to 
merely classify them under such headings as 
family, politics, military, agriculture, slavery, 
trade, and finance. For purposes of this 
article the wealth of material on plantation 
affairs is pertinent. As a supplement to this 
fund of information the writer will refer to 
Martin’s Essay Upon Plantership, in which 
he shared his methods of conducting a sugar 
plantation with a wider public." 


IV 


Martin faced a dismal prospect when he 
returned to Antigua in 1750. He was later 
to write that his Negroes were reduced to a 
very small number, his stock of cattle de- 
creased, his sugar works “all tumbling down,” 
and his land “ten fold worse than it was 
naturally.” '* He estimated that as a conse- 


™ Evangeline W. Andrews and Charles M. Andrews, 
eds., Journal of a Lady of Quality (New Haven, 1923), 
259-262; Vere L. Oliver, The History of the Island of 
Antigua (3 vols., London, 1894-1899), 2: 240-248; 
Martin Papers, British Museum, Additional Manuscripts 
41, 474, £. 56. 

*” Andrews, Journal of a Lady of Quality, 261, 270- 
273; Oliver, History of Antiqua, 1: \xxxiv, xcii, Xciii, 
XCIV, XCVI, XCVIIl, CXIX, CXx. 

" Andrews, Journal of a Lady of Quality, 262-273. 

" Letter Books of Samuel Martin, Senior, of Antigua, 
British Museum, Additional Manuscripts, 41,346 
(1750-1758); 41,347 (1760-1768); 41,348 (1768-1776); 
41,349 (1756-1762); 41,350 (1765-1770); 41,351 
(1774-1776). The writer is indebted to the heirs ot 
General Sir Francis J. Davies, K. C. B., for permission to 
quote extracts from these letters. 

"Samuel Martin, Senior, An Essay Upon Plantership, 
humbly inscribed to his Excellency George Thomas, Esq., 
Chief Governor of All the Leeward Islands, As a Monu- 
ment to Ancient Friendship, reprinted in Three Tracts on 
West-Indian Agricutlure, and Subjects Connected There- 
with (Jamaica, 1802). 

Martin to Samuel Martin, Jr., June 16, 1758, B.M. 
Add. MSS. 41,346, f. 210. 
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quence of the “loss of Negroes, & Cattle & 
other mismanagements” his plantation had 
“dwindled from 300 to 100 Hhds. [of sugar | 
P. Annum in the course of nineteen Years 
whilst I was absent. . . .” *” Much of this loss 
was attributed to the evils of absenteeism. 
“I have good reason to believe my 2 last 
Managers cheated me most abominally,” he 
wrote to his son in 1758, “for they grew rich 
as I grew poor.”*' Before leaving Antigua 
for a short visit to England in 1753, Martin 
said that he expected to lose £700 or £800 
Sterling per annum “in ye quantity & quality 
of ye produce of my Estate, and in ye want 
of Oconomy in ye expence of it... Al 
though his expectations were not warranted 
on this occasion, he returned after another 
short absence to find that fourteen Negroes 
had died as a result of gross mismanage- 
ment." 

To remedy the consequences of long years 
of neglect, the Antigua planter entered into 
a vigorous program of reconstruction. In 
part, this entailed heavy outlays of capital 
to rebuild his sugar works and augment his 
supply of Negroes and cattle. By means of 
reinvested profits and borrowed funds, he 
gradually restocked his plantation. By June 
of 1758 he was able to report to his eldest 
son that he had repaired and enlarged his 
sugar works completely, and had a “good 
Stock of Cattle & Mules wch. do the labr. of 
60 negroes in the article of mouldg. my pens, 
& distributing my dung.”** In another letter 
of the same year he wrote: “By a purchase 
of 27 young negroes from 12 to 15 years old, 
I have now increased ye number to near 
270, and must have at least 300 to manure 
my Planta. as it ought to be, & then in com- 
mon years it will by a carefull manager pro- 
duce from 2 to 250 hds. [of sugar] pr. 
Ann.” These capital outlays, which were 
heaviest during the early years of Martin’s 
return to Antigua, continued for many 
years. In the last year of his life he said 
that despite all of his industry and the ex- 
pense of nearly £20,000 his plantation was 
not yet restored to its former fertility.” 

It was not enough merely to augment the 
labor force, the beasts of burden, and the 
mechanical contrivances of the plantation. 
Much time and effort must be devoted to the 


care, training, and direction of Negro slaves, 
the management of. cattle, and the ordering 
grown foodstuffs on hand. Martin deplored 
the planter should have reserves of locally 
of other aspects of plantation life. When it 
is considered that 28.5 per cent of the capital- 
ized value of Martin’s plantation was repre- 
sented by Negro slaves, it is not surprising 
that the quality and preservation of the labor 
force were matters of utmost importance. 
In fact, the first section of the Essay Upon 
Plantership is entitled, “On Management of 
Negroes.” *” It should be observed, however, 
that this section did not appear until the fifth 
edition of the Essay in 1773, and it was moti- 
vated in part by a desire to justify the insti- 
tution of slavery. Nevertheless, Martin's en- 
lightened precepts were based on his own 
experience with slaves, and it is noteworthy 
that while he defended the peculiar institu- 
tion, he was one of the first planters in 
Antigua to instruct his slaves in Christian 
principles. Judged in the light of modern 
liberal thought, Martin’s advocacy of Christ- 
ianized slavery might be dismissed as merely 
a means to reinforce a system of racial and 
class differentiation. He was convinced, for 
example, that the subordination of men to 
each other in society is necessary to the good 
of the whole. Religion and ethics apart, it 
can be said that Martin treated his slaves 
more humanely than most other planters of 
his generation.”* 

What were these precepts on Negro man- 
agement? On grounds of interest and 
humanity he believed that slaves should be 
supplied with food, clothing, and shelter 
without stint. Slaves should be allotted some 
of their master’s most fruitful land to grow 


* Martin to Christopher Baldwin, May 23, 1776, B. 
M. Add. MSS. 41,351, f. 87. 

* Martin to Samuel Martin, Jr., June 14, 1758, B. M. 
Add. MSS. 41,346, £. 208. 

™ Ibid., [? December] 1752, f. 46. 

™ Martin to Mr. Pooley, March 6, 1766, B. M. Add. 
MSS. 41,350, f. 23. 

™ Martin to Samuel Martin, Jr., June 16, 1758, B.M. 
Add. MSS. 41, 346, ff. 210-211. 

*® Martin to Samuel Martin, Jr., June 14, 1758, Jhid., 
f. 207. A hogshead of sugar weighed about fifteen 
hundred weight. 

* Martin to Christopher Baldwin, May 23, 1776, B. M. 
Add. MSS. 41, 351, £. 87. 

* Martin, Essay Upon Plantership, 4-11. 

* Martin to his daughter, June °, 1774, B.M. Add. 
MSS. 41,353, f£. 90. 
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their own food. Since this source of supply 
was inadequate in seasons of severe drought, 
the practice of depending upon imported 
foodstuffs, partly on grounds of dietary im- 
balance, partly as a means of draining the 
island of cash. Negro houses should be kept 
clean, in good repair, watertight, and proper- 
ly spaced to prevent the spread of fire. New 
and serviceable clothing should be issued to 
slaves at regular intervals.*” 

Among the annual costs of conducting a 
plantation, that of replacing the slaves who 
died or became superannuated was of no 
mean importance. Estimates of mortality in 
various West India islands varied from 
about two to five per cent of the slave popu- 
lation annually, and in years when smallpox 
and other communicable diseases swept the 
islands, the figure was much higher.*” Martin 
was not unique in taking measures to reduce 
mortality. In his Essay he urged planters to 
acquire a rudimentary knowledge of medi- 
cine. On his own plantation he had a “large 
hospital house of lime and _ stone.”*' He 
employed a doctor to treat his slaves. In 
1774, for example, he agreed with a doctor 

to take Care of my Plantation Negroes as Doc’ 

at the rate of Six Shillings p[er] Head upon Con- 
dition of his Visiting twice every week in person, 
furnishing all necessary Medicines & doing the 
part of a Man Midwife upon all emergent Occa- 
sions & taking Care of my White People into the 
Bargain.” 


Besides the doctor, Martin expected his man- 
ager’s wife or his housekeeper to nurse sick 
Negroes. Furthermore, attempts were made 
to increase the birth rate and hence the labor 
force by purchasing young Negro men and 
women in nearly equal proportions and tak- 
ing measures to reduce infant mortality. In 
December, 1774, a visitor said that Martin 
had “no less than fifty two wenches who 
were pregnant.”** It is noteworthy that 
Martin was one of a very few planters whose 
slaves reproduced their kind.** 

After acquiring a labor force and provid- 
ing it with the means of subsistence, the next 
step was to train the Negroes to perform 
various tasks. The newly imported Negro-s, 
though crude, clumsy, and unintelligent by 
modern standards, were adaptable to the 
simple, routine methods of tropical agricul- 
ture where the hoe and the cutlass were the 
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basic tools of husbandry. In the main, slaves 
were trained by other slaves; that is, newly 
purchased Negroes, who seldom constituted 
more than ten per cent of the labor force 
on long-settled plantations, were instructed 
by seasoned slaves under the supervision of 
Negro drivers and white overseers, manag- 
ers, and an occasional planter. Owing largely 
to his innovating proclivities, Samuel Martin 
was the occasional planter who devoted 
much time to training his slaves. Even his 
seasoned Negroes had to learn new methods 
of husbandry. Martin not only instructed his 
managers and white servants in the art of 
plantership, but he also worked directly with 
his slaves and demonstrated new techniques 
of husbandry and sugar making.” 

In the process of training, the slaves were 
roughly classified and assigned to tasks ac- 
cording to several criteria. The greater pro- 
portion were never more than field hands 
who performed the arduous labor of holing, 
planting, weeding, and harvesting. A minor- 
ity, on the other hand, possessed the intelli- 
gence and manual dexterity to learn skilled 
crafts. On the Martin plantation the master 
judiciously proportioned the labor of his 
slaves to their age, sex, strength, ability, and 
temperament. Heavy labor was interspersed 
with light tasks. “Hoe-ploughing, or holing 
stiff land,” wrote Martin, “is an heavy labour 
that ought to be relaxed often by easier 
work, which by good contrivance, may be 
done to equal benefit, and ought to be 
done.”** 

An inventory of Martin’s plantation in 
1768 reveals the state of his labor force. In 
that year he owned 304 Negro slaves who 


*” Martin, Essay Upon Plantership, 4-11. 

*R. B. Sheridan, “The Commercial and Financial 
Organization of the British Slave Trade, 1750-1807,” 
The Economic History Review, 2nd ser., 11: 259-260 
(December, 1958). 

™“A fair Estimate of Samuel Martin's Plantation in 
New Division in Antigua, according to the general rule 
of Appraisement,” June 24, 1768, B. M. Add. MSS. 
41,353, f. 85. 

™ Memorandum of August 9, 1774, B. M. Add. MSS. 
41,351, f. 3. 

*® Andrews, Journal of a Lady of Quality, 104. 

“Idem. John Lufiman, A Brief Acount of the His- 
tory of the Ilsand of Antigua (London, 1786-88), 126- 
127. 

* Martin to Sir George Thomas, June 1, 1767, B. M. 
Ada. MSS. 41,350, ff. 47-48. 

™ Martin, Essay Upon Plantership, 7. 
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were valued at £12,340 Sterling. Of this num- 
ber 217 were “Working Negroes” who were 
valued at £45 Sterling each, or £9,765 in the 
aggregate. Included in this group were “5 
good boylers, many carters and distillers, and 
fire men, belonging to the Field, house and 
garden. . . .” In a minor category were 28 
young Creole Negroes from 5 to 12 years 
of age who were referred to as the “grass 
gang.” They were valued at £20 Sterling 
each. In another minor category were 37 
children from one month to five years of 
age who were valued at £5 Sterling per head. 
Four elderly women who worked about the 
stock were valued at £20 Sterling each. 
Eighteen Negro artisans were in an elite 
category. There were five carpenters who 
were rated at £100 Sterling each. One of 
these was a boy named Philip who was “able 
to build a wind-mill from top to bottom, is 
a good house carpenter, a w[{h]eel wright, 
and joyner. . . .” An aggregate valuation of 
£700 Sterling was placed upon seven coopers 
who were “able to make tight casks.” Finally, 
there were four masons who were valued 
at £100 each and two blacksmiths valued to- 
gether at £150. Not included in the estimate 
were seventeen “old and infirm negroes” who 
had been manumitted. Martin said he fed 
and clothed them as usual.** 

Together with Negro slaves, Martin re- 
garded cattle, mules, and horses as the 
“nerves” or “main-springs” of a sugar plan- 
tation. In 1768 he owned nineteen mules 
valued at £25 Sterling per head, sixty-one 
working oxen and two bulls at £20 per head, 
twelve cows and eleven calves at £6 per head, 
and five young bulls and five steers at £10 
per head. The aggregate value of the 115 
head of livestock was £1,973 Sterling.** 

These animals performed two main func- 
tions. In the first place, they served as draft 
animals, hauling manure from the stock pens 
to the cane fields, harvested canes from the 
field to the mill, and hogsheads of sugar and 
rum from the curing house and distillery to 
the wharf, besides miscellaneous cartage. 
Secondly, animals provided manure which 
was the chief form of fertilizer used on the 
cane fields. Prior to the early years of the 
eighteenth century, cattle were generally used 
to turn the rollers that crushed the canes, 


but after that time windmills became stand- 
ard equipment on most of the plantations in 
Antigua. This was probably owing to the 
spread of cane cultivation which reduced the 
land formerly used to pasture livestock.*” 

With the growing demand for cattle to 
supply cartage and fertilizer on the one hand, 
and the diminished pasture area on the 
other, the problem of feeding cattle became 
critical. In drought years livestock died in 
such numbers that imported supplies were 
necessary. Martin’s chief solution to this 
problem was to feed cattle upon cane tops 
which were left in the fields at harvest time. 
He advised planters to tie these tops into 
bundles after they had dried thoroughly, and 
then put them into ricks of approximately 
thirty feet in length. By this means the fodder 
might be preserved for more than a year. 
The fodder was sometimes chopped into 
small pieces and sprinkled with molasses and 
salt before it was fed. Besides cane tops, 
Martin advised such cattle food as guinea 
corn and a variety of grasses. As the Antigua 
planter perfected his art of plantership he 
stressed the need for fallowing land that had 
long been planted in canes. On his own plan- 
tation cattle were pastured on land that had 
returned to grass.*° 

By way of summary, Martin wrote in his 
Essay that cattle should be given “plenty and 
variety of wholesome food, clear water, cool 
shade and a clean bed,” besides salt and 
other physic. Moreover, they should be pro- 
tected from the “flaying rope lashes of a cruel 
driver,” and their labor should be propor- 
tioned to their strength. Martin's success with 
livestock was probably unchallenged. “I 
never saw finer cows, nor more thriving 


* Estimate of Martin's Plantation, 1768, B.M. Add. 
MSS. 41,353, f. 85; Martin to Samuel Martin, Jr., Aug- 
ust 13, 1768, B. M. Add. MSS. 41,348, f. 22. 

™ Estimate of Martin's Plantation, /did., f. 85. 

* The number of windmills in Antigua increased from 
34 in 1705 to approximately 175 in 1748, whereas cattle 
mills declined from 136 to approximately 64 in the 
same period. Oliver, History of Antigua, 1: lxxv; 
Robert Baker, 4 New and Exact Map of the Island 
of Antigua . . 1746, 1747, & 1748 (London, 1748- 
1749), B. M. 123.82.2 TAB 

® Andrews, Journal of a Lady of Quality, 105-106. 
Martin later cautioned against turning land back to 
pasture, for he said that such land is “baked by the 
sun, and trodden by cattle to a compactness, that will 
not admit the vegetative powers of the air to enter it.” 
Essay Upon Plantership, 37, 95. 
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calves, that I saw feeding in his lawns,” 
wrote a visitor in 1774, “and his waggons are 
already drawn by oxen of his own rearing.”*' 


V 

Since the greater part of Martin’s Essay 
and correspondence are concerned with im- 
provements in cane growing, some attention 
needs to be given to the physical characteris- 
tics of his plantation. According to his esti- 
mate of 1768, Greenfield estate contained 605 
acres of land valued at £30 Sterling per acre. 
Of a total valuation of £43,333 Sterling for 
the entire plantation, the land amounted to 
£18,150, or 42 per cent of the whole. Approxi- 
mately two-thirds of the plantation, or 400 
acres, was said to be cane land; the remain- 
ing 205 acres consisted of Negro ground for 
planting provisions, pasture, and roadways 
or intervals between the cane fields. Not 
mentioned in the estimate was the portion 
of land near the center of the plantation 
which was taken up by the mansion house, 
sugar works, rum distillery, cattle pens, and 
slave quarters. These facilities gave this part 
of the plantation the appearance of a rural 
village.** 
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on the island were employed on sugar estates. 
On the rough assumption that all of the 
taxable land—60,000 acres—was taken up by 
300 sugar plantations, the average plantation 
consisted of 200 acres and 100 Negro slaves.** 

The land planted in sugar canes was laid 
out in such a manner as to economize on 
transport costs, to prevent the spread of fire, 
and to facilitate the rotation of crops and the 
practice of fallowing. Land was generally 
divided into from three to five large cane 
fields, each of which was subdivided into 
plots of from five to twenty acres each. 
Intervals of from twelve to eighteen feet were 
left between each plot to serve as a roadway 
for the ox carts that carried the harvested 
canes to the mill. Martin advocated an in- 
terval of twenty-four feet surrounding the 
boundary of a plantation. These intervals, if 
sufficiently wide, might prevent damaging 
fires from spreading from neighboring plan- 
tations, or if the fire were of local origin it 
might be confined to a small area. Food 
crops were often planted in the intervals 
while the canes were growing. Martin also 
planted different varieties of trees on the 
boundaries of his plantation which were 


Estimate or Greenryetp Estate 1768 


605 Acres of Land @ £30 per acre- 
304 Negro Slaves 


Sterling 
£ 18,150 
12,340 


Sugar Works, Including Windmills, Boiling House, Curing House, Rum Distillery, 


and Cisterns 


115 Head of Mules, Oxen, Cows, Calves, Bulls and Steers 


Plant Canes and Ratoon Canes 


Dwelling House, Stables, Hospital House, Coach House, etc. 


6 Wagons and Carts aaeak 


Total 


At the time of the above estimate, there 
were a few plantations in Antigua that ex- 
ceeded Martin’s in acreage and capitalized 
value. The greater number, on the other 
hand, were considerably smaller. In 1764, 
Antigua was said to have more than 300 
sugar estates of an average value of approxi- 
mately £10,000 Sterling. The same authority 
said that at least 25,000 of the 37,000 slaves 


8,000 
1,973 
1,730 
1,000 

140 


£ 43,333 

Source: B. M. Add. MSS. 41,353, ft. 84-86. Although Martin said that the above valuation was 
not exaggerated to the best of his knowledge and conscience, he agreed to sell his whole 
property for £32,000 Sterling because he was growing old and wished to retire from 
the world and “no one of my children in all probability will reside here.” 


said to yield food, fuel, and shade. Besides 
the above considerations, the subdivision of 


" Martin, Essay Upon Plantership, 18-20; Andrews, 
Journal of a Lady of Quality, 105-106, 

“Estimate of Martin's Plantation, 1768, B. M. Add. 
MSS. 41,353, f. 84. 

* Anon., Some Observations; Which May Contribute 
To Afford A Just Idea of the Nature, Importance, and 
Settlement of Our New West-India Colonies (London, 
1764), 50. 
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cane land was of advantage in apportioning 
task work such as holing, planting, dunging, 
and harvesting.** 

Greencastle was situated in west central 
Antigua about three miles south of the town 
of St. Johns. It was on the southern edge of 
the central plains, a gently undulating por- 
tion of the island. Martin referred to his soil 
as mold upon stiff clay. A modern study says 
that the soils of Antigua are chiefly siliceous 
clays which require well organized drainage 
systems.*” Martin informed one correspond- 
ent that his plantation was “situated in one 
of the most seasonable parts of the Country 
that is not mountainous.”** By seasonable he 
meant that the rainfall was plentiful com- 
pared with other parts of the island. The 
mean annual rainful of Antigua is between 
43 and 45 inches, and the climate is drier 
than most of the West India islands. In fact, 
Antigua is frequently subject to severe 
droughts as it was in Martin’s time.*? In 
an island where there are no rivers and few 
springs, Martin was especially fortunate. He 
wrote that his canes “never burn by dry 
weather (except about 30 acres rising land) 
I presume because the surface is within 5 
or 6 feet of fresh springs: so that if the 
weather is good enough to give the usual 
length of Canes, we are sure of reaping the 
crop.”** 

However favorable its natural attributes, 
we have seen that Martin’s land had lost 
much of its productiveness during his long 
absence from the island. Two pieces of mis- 
conduct were said to be responsible for this 
condition: the first was permitting the drains 
to be clogged, by which means the stagnant 
water converted the land into clay; the sec- 
ond was plowing too deeply and turning up 
clay over the topsoil.** Soon after his return 
to Antigua in 1750, Martin launched a vigor- 
ous soil rebuilding program. He informed 
his son on June 25, 1751, that he hoped to 
make his plantation as fruitful as ever by 
culture, 
having discovered inexhaustible funds of excellent 
manure in several parts of my Plantation: at Gov- 

ernors hill a large collection of fine rich mold from 
6 to 14 feet deep: all along the Gut, immense quan- 
tities of mountain mold mixed with grey sand. . . 
at ye other extreme of my Plantation next to Parson 


Fields, are great quantities of chocolate coloured 
Lome, weh. is excellent manure. ...™ 
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Martin installed a windmill pump and drain 
pipes to remove the water which inundated 
the gut mold. Ten Negro men were then set 
to work with spades, shovels, and carts to 
load and carry out the mold. By the time of 
the above letter “some thousands of cart 
loads” of mold had been spread over his 
cane fields.”’ Besides ‘gut-mold, Martin found 
marl pits and sand pits for almost every 
piece of land on his estate.** In the Essay he 
affirmed that a mixture of sand in gut-mold 
was the best of all manure for stiff and 
barren clay lands provided they were well 
drained.™ 

The culture of various soils was discussed 
at some length in the Essay. The author 
classified the soils of Antigua and other 
sugar islands in a rudimentary fashion. For 
each type of soil he recommended methods 
of tillage and drainage. Special emphasis was 
placed upon the application of different types 
of fertilizer, such as dung, ashes, sea sand, 
sea weed, cane trash, marl, and gut-mold.™* 
He showed planters how to economize in the 
making and distribution of fertilizer. He 
wrote, for example, that 
The extraordinary hand-labour now bestowed in 
making dung, may be saved by the ART OF CAV- 
ING, now in general use in England. Ten mules 
or horses, and two light tumbrels, with broad 
wheels, and ten able negroes, may by the common 
use of spades, shovels, and light mattocks, or grub- 
bing-hoes, make more dung, than sixty able negroes 
can do in the present methods.” 


Caving was a process of extracting marl from 
hill sides by undercutting and loosening the 
earth with water. By this method many 
hundreds of cart loads of marl might be 
thrown down in two hours time with the 
labor of only four Negroes. The marl was 


“ Martin, Essay Upon Plantership, 17-20, 53. 

Sugar Industry of the Caribbean,” Caribbean 
Commission, Crop Inquiry Series No. 6 (Port-ot-Spain, 
Trinidad, 1947), 69. 

“Martin to Christopher Baldwin, May 23, 1776, B. 
M. Add. MSS. 41,351, f£. 87. 

“ Antigua Report for the Years 1955 & 1956 (Lon- 
don, H.M.S.O., 1958), 53. 

“Estimate of Martin's Plantation, 1768, f. 84. 

” Martin to Samucl Martin, Jr., June 14, 1758, B. M. 
Add. MSS. 41,346, f. 206. 
™ Ibid., f. 22. 
Ibid., 23. 

Thid., June 16, 1758, f. 211. 

™ Martin, Essay Upon Plantership, 3| 
Ibid., 24-30. 

Ibid., 26-27. 
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then carted to the cattle pens where it was 
mixed with dung and cane trash into a com- 
post, or it might be applied directly to the 
land.*® 

At the same time that the Antigua planter 
was searching for new types and new 
methods of applying fertilizer, he was occu- 
pied with the problem of draining his flat, 
clayey land. After several experiments he in- 
formed his son of his new system of drain- 
age: “in every Piece of land I now plant 
(except the hills) I lay out a ridge of 18 
feet wide for six rows of canes; and then a 
trench of 3 feet wide, and as deep as ye 
soil will allow, wch. ridges & trenches are 
done as ye natural slope of ye ground in- 
vites."°* The ridges were six or eight inches 
higher in the middle than at the sides. All 
but forty acres of Martin’s cane land had 
been “round ridged” by June 16, 1758, when 
he wrote that these ridges and trenches 
“drains ye water perfectly well, and has 
improved ye soil with ye help of manures 
to ye wonder of every body. ”®* So successful 
was this innovation that Martin affirmed that 
it was “the noblest improvemt. that was 
ever introduced into this Country.” He ad- 
mitted, however, that it was a very laborious 
work which cost the planter at least £10 per 
acre.” Needless to say, the technique of 
round ridging was discussed at some length 
in his Essay. 

VI 

Rainfall distribution, more than any other 
factor, influenced the annual production 
routine. In Antigua and other parts of the 
West Indies there are commonly two seasons, 
one rainy, the other dry. The rainy season 
which began in May or June and ended 
in December or January was occupied with 
the agricultural operations of holing, dung- 
ing, planting, weeding, provision culture, 
and maintenance work. The dry season from 
January to June or July was taken up with 
harvesting the canes, processing the raw or 
semi-refined sugar, and distilling rum from 
the molasses by-product. Planning the plan- 
tation routine to take advantage of the most 
favorable seasons was one of the chief func- 
tions of the planter. Martin likened a sugar 
plantation to “a weil constructed machine, 
compounded of various wheels, turning diff- 
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erent ways, and yet all contributing to the 
great end proposed; but if any one part runs 
too fast or too slow in proportion to the rest, 
the main purpose is defeated.” If drought or 
unseasonable rains interfered with the rou- 
tine, planters were advised to choose the 
lesser of two evils.” 

After the land was well manured and 
mellowed by fallowing, it was lined into 
spaces of four foot distance in preparation 
for “cane-holeing” and planting. Canes were 
generally planted in holes measuring ap- 
proximately four feet by four feet and ex- 
cavated to a depth of about nine inches; a 
field thus prepared had the appearance of a 
grid. These holes served the purposes of 
checking water erosion, retaining moisture, 
protecting the tender plant and its root sys- 
tem from wind, and concentrating fertilizer 
around the plant. A gang of from 40 to 60 
Negroes ordinarily holed an acre a day, 
each field hand excavating from 60 to 100 
holes. The labor was so exhausting that 
planters sometimes saved their own Negroes 
by hiring others for this work at a rate of 
£8 or £10 per acre.** One or two cane tops 
were laid out longitudinally in the center 
of each hole and covered with about two 
inches of mold from the excavation. Then 
as the plant sprouted and grew taller, the 
excavation was filled with mold, and in some 
cases, a compost of manure mixed with 
chopped trash, until eventually the cane field 
was made level.™ 

Hoe culture might appear incongruous in 
an age when progressive farmers were follow- 
ing the practices outlined in Jethro Tull’s 
The Horse Hoe Husbandry. Critics of slavery 
argued that the labor of the Negro might be 
lightened by substituting plows and cultiva- 
tors for the hand hoe without any burden, 


™ thid., 27-28: Martin to Messrs. Augustus & John 
Boyd, July 15, 1758, B. M. Add. MSS. 41,349, ff. 50-52. 

*? Martin to Samuel Martin, Jr., June 25, 1751, B. M. 
Add. MSS. 41,346, f. 23. 

 Ihid., 210. 

™ Ibid., f. 211. 

™ Martin, Essay Upon Plantership, 29-33. 

Martin, Essay Upon Plantership, 537-'8. 

@ Hazel M. Hartley, “Of the Produce of the Planta- 
tions,” in Codrington Chronicle, Frank |. Klingberg, ed. 
(Berkeley, 1949), 67. See the illustration of holing in 
my article, “Letters from a Sugar Plantation in Antigua, 
1739-1758," Agricultural History, 31: 5 (July, 1957). 

“ Martin, Essay Upon Plantership, 39-40, 58-61. 
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and a probable net gain, to the slave owner.” 
Martin’s Essay refers to the new “English 
husbandry” in several connections.” As a 
lifelong student of agriculture he probably 
observed the new methods of husbandry 
during his residence in England. At any 
rate, he introduced a number of English 
practices when he returned to Antigua. He 
wrote that his chief purpose in writing the 
Essay was 

to reform vulgar and gross errors in capital points; 
and, without dogmatizing, to advise such improve- 
ments in agriculture, taken from the practice of 
British husbandmen, who are now become the pat- 
terns of all Europe; submitting, however, each pre- 
cept to the correction of my experienced brethren 
the planters, to whom this work is dedicated, and 
by whom it may be improved by such useful addi- 
tions or emendations, as future experience shall 
justify.” 

We have seen that Martin practiced crop ro- 
tation, fallowing, and marling. Moreover, he 
introduced various hand tools and convey- 
ances, such as dung forks, pitch forks, spades, 
mattocks, hay knives, wheel barrows, and 
tumbrels."’ For a time he experimented with 
the plow and the horse-hoe. He was finally 
forced to admit that while “Deep and loose 
soils may be ploughed with a small strength 
of cattle or mules . . . [the] stiff lands in this 
hot climate require more strength of cattle 
than we are able to maintain in our small 
pastures; for if these strong soils are either 
too wet or too dry (as is generally the case), 
ploughing is impracticable.” 

But not all of the cane fields had to be 
prepared and planted in the manner hitherto 
described. The sugar cane is unique in the 
duration of its yield. When first planted in 
the West Indies, crops were harvested for as 
many as fifteen or twenty years before it 
became necessary to grub up the roots and 
plant new cuttings. In time, however, the 
soil lost its original fertility and the cut-over 
canes, or ratoons, yielded less sugar. By the 
third quarter of the eighteenth century few 
planters in Antigua found it profitable to 
cultivate cut-over canes. Martin experimented 
with ratoons as he did with other aspects 
of plantation life. He learned that ratoons 
would not canker if the heads of the cane 
stools were cut three inches below the sur- 
face of the soil; he learned to kill grubs by 


pouring brine on freshly cut stools; he learned 
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to increase yields by better methods of dung- 
ing and hoe-ploughing. He advised the 
planter to divide his plantation “into 
THREE, FOUR, or FIVE equa! parts, in 
proportion to his strength of hands and 
cattle; allowing one-third, fourth, or fifth 
part to be planted [in canes] every year.” 
In this way labor might be economized, for 
the remaining fields were divided among fal- 
low, food crops, ratoons, and previously 
planted canes which required from fourteen 
to seventeen months to mature.”” 

Weeding and cultivating the growing 
canes were other phases of plantation life 
where innovation was feasible. In order to 
take advantage of the horse-hoe, Martin 
initiated a system of planting canes in double 
alternate rows in accordance with “Mr. 
Tull’s method.” Although severe droughts 
and the nature of the soil made this system 
impracticable on his own plantation, he ex- 
pressed surprise that “the horse-hoeing-plough 
had not been used in all the loose soils of this 
country, when by that means infinite hand- 
labour may be saved.”"' 

Martin suggested several improvements in 
cane harvesting. He advised planters to begin 
cutting the canes most remote from the 
sugar works so that the carts would not 
“often pass over the same track, and con- 
sequently the cane-stools cannot be injured.” 
He said that in round ridged land canes 
should be cut transversely to the rows, 
“throwing the tops and trash into the fur- 
rows to render the cartage easy, and to pre- 
serve the ridges in their present form.” 
Furthermore, he pointed out several labor- 
saving techniques in cutting and stripping 
the canes of their leaves and stalks.” 


Vil 
While most branches of commercial agri- 
culture were more or less distinct from pro- 


"Deerr, History of Sugar, 2: 352-354. 

® Martin, Essay Upon Plantership, 15, 23, 26-27, 34, 
52, 64, 94. 

 Ihid., 23. 

* Martin to Samucl Martin, Jr., June 16, 1758, B. M. 
Add. MSS. 41,346, f. 211; Martin to Messrs. Augustus 
& John Boyd, July 15, 1758, B. M. Add. MSS. 41,349, 

™ Martin, Essay Upon Plantership, 41. 
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cessing in the eighteenth century, we have 
seen that the West India sugar plantation 
was both a farm and a factory. These activi- 
ties were linked together because cane juice 
fermented rapidly after the canes were cut, 
and in an age of animal-drawn vehicles it 
was not possible to transport the canes any 
great distance. One contemporary said that 
“No more canes shouid be cuc at one time, 
than can be used in the space of twenty- 
four hours.”** 

The capital invested in sugar works varied 
within wide limits depending upon such 
factors as the acreage in canes, the quality 
of sugar produced, and the intensity of cane 
cultivation. The last mentioned factor was 
the subject of one of Martin’s letters: he 
observed that the “natural fertility being 
exhausted by long culture, we have been 
obliged to supply ye deficiency by dung: 
thence it arrises that ye juice is not so rich, 
& abundantly more cart loads go to a hhd. 
of Sugar: thence ye necessity of adding more 
Coppers to do the same work is apparent.”* 

These and other factors contributed to the 
expansion of Martin’s sugar works. In 1768 
his works consisted of windmills, cisterns, a 
boiling house, a refining house, a rum dis- 
tillery, and storehouses, besides such miscel- 
laneous items as earthenware pots, ladles, 
skimmers, and pumps. The inventory of 
that year listed two large stone windmills 
with two mill cisterns attached, a large boil- 
ing house equipped with twelve coppers, a 
curing house sufficient to cure eighty hogs- 
heads of sugar at a time, and a “large well 
built Refining house of lime and stone with 
3 floors besides the base floor” where the 
raw or muscovado sugar was converted into 
a semi-refined product known as clayed 
sugar. The distillery was equipped with “2 
good stills of 400 Galls. each, and a small still 
of 200 Galls. . .. capable of making more than 
12 hhds. of Rum weekly, without distilling 
in the night.” Martin estimated the total 
value of his works at £8,000 Sterling, “tho’ 
they could not be now built for £12,000 
Stg. and I dare say cost £10,000 Sterlg. when 
built.” 

The process by which cane juice was 
converted into sugar and rum was much 
too complex for more than an abbreviated 
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survey in a paper of this scope. It consisted 
of crushing the canes at the mill and con- 
veying the raw cane juice to the boiling 
house where it was boiled in a succession 
of copper vessels, the liquid becoming in- 
creasingly clarified and reduced to a mushy 
consistency as the impurities rose to the 
surface and were skimmed off, and as the 
watery particles evaporated. The viscous 
mass was then emptied into wooden troughs 
where it cooled and began to crystallize. The 
next step was to shovel the soft brown mass 
into earthenware molds—sometimes into 
wooden hogsheads—where further crystalli- 
zation occurred. The molds were later 
taken to the curing house and placed over 
pans which caught the molasses that dripped 
from the hole in the bottom of each mold. 
After curing, the raw sugar went directly 
into hogsheads for shipment to market, or 
it was semi-refined to meet the demands of 
a more discriminating market. The mo- 
lasses might be marketed separately, or, 
more often, it was mixed with the skim- 
mings from the boiling house and distilled 
into rum. Thus, the final products of the 
works were sugar of various degrees of re- 
finement, molasses, and rum.*® 

In his Essay, Martin suggested improve- 
ments at almost every stage of sugar mak- 
ing and rum distilling. While apologizing 
for “the tediousness of this dry description,” 
he encouraged the planter to take pains to 
read this section of his Essay, “as he would 
undertake any other kind of labour, to pro- 
mote his interest; For, the Author cannot 
have his own in view, by communicating to 
others gratis, what he learned by much lab- 
our and expence.”** As evidence that his 
experiments were successful, it is sufficient to 
say that his sugar commanded premium 
prices in English markets." While the An- 
tigua planter was by contemporary standards 

™Anon., The Art of Making Sugar (London, 1752), 
8-9, 

* Martin to Josiah Martin, August 1, 1758, B. W. Add. 
MSS. 41,349, f. 58. 

Estimate of Martin's Plantation, f. 84. 

* Martin, Essay Upon Plantership, 67-95; Anon., The 
Art of Making Sugar, 14-30; Deerr, History of Sugar, 
2: 449-468. 

™ Martin, Essay Upon Plantership, 81. 

* Martin to Captain William Willock, August 4, 1774, 
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a skilled sugar maker, his interests were 
largely agricultural in nature and his repu- 
tation rested in a large measure upon the 
non-manufacturing phases of plantership. He 
pointed out in this connection that “the 
profits of a Plantation consist not so much 
in great works, as in the fertility of soil, & 
strength of Negroes, Cattle, & Mules.” 7° 


Vil 

There are two ways of measuring Samuel 
Martin’s achievement. as an innovating sugar 
planter: first, in terms of the profitability of 
his own plantation, and, secondly, in terms 
of his influence upon plantation manage- 
ment in Antigua and other West India 
colonies. A cursory reading of the letter- 
books leaves the impression that Martin's 
efforts were defeated by adversities that 
would try the patience of a Job. Chief 
among these were the severe droughts that 
often set in just as his crop was maturing 
and reduced the yield by as much as one- 
third to one-half. Inclement rains, on the 
other hand, made it difficult to plant or 
harvest the canes. In other years, hurricanes 
swept the island with disastrous conse- 
quences. To these must be added insect 
pests, such as ants and grubs, an aphis dis- 
ease called the “blast,” and rats. So great 
were these adversities in one period that 
Martin considered selling his plantation and 
taking up fresh lands in Tobago.” 

Despite these and other misfortunes, the 
Antigua planter slowly succeeded in trans- 
forming his plantation into a moderately 
profitable enterprise. He aei only increased 
its income potential, but he also managed 
to reduce the annual charges despite heavy 
capital outlays for a number of years. In 
the latter connection he observed that a 
sugar plantation was a very expensive kind 
of estate, “much of its profit results from 
care and frugality in ye annual charges of 
it.”*' At a very late point in his life his 
assiduous efforts began to bear fruit. In 
1774 he wrote from England that his son 
had persuaded him not to sell the planta- 
tion. This decision was based upon a com- 
putation of the “net produce” of the planta- 
tion “for the last 3 bad Crops.” Martin went 
on to say that 
Tho’ we could not be exact for want of knowing 
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the value of the Rum and Sugr. given to my son 
‘Joe, yet it [the profit] comes to near £1,900 Sterg. 
pr. Ann., in an Average, after deducting all the 
Plantn. necessaries sent from hence [England]. I 


am ashamed to think how little I have laid up, out 


of so large an Income, but hope if I live to see 2 


or 3 good Crops my savings will be considerable.” 


On the basis of a capitalized value of 
£32,000 Sterling, this amounted to an an- 
nual return of 5.13 per cent for the three 
bad crop years. 

Within a decade of his return, Martin’s 
reputation as an improving planter had be- 
come firmly established in Antigua. By 
June of 1758 he was able to report that he 
had completed the improvements on his 
plantation so that it was “as easily managed 
as most others, by ye common rules of 
plantership, now generally established by my 
example & advice.” The Antigua planter 
was called upon to serve as attorney for 
absentees who owned neighboring planta- 
tions. In this capacity he introduced such 
innovations as round-ridging and caving, 
besides carrying on the customary duties of 
an attorney. Before long he was so occupied 
that requests for his services as an attorney 
had to be refused. In reply to one such 
request, he wrote: 

Could you but picture to yr. self, the variety & 
extent of business wth. wch. I am really over loaded 
you would rather pity me, than add to my burthen; 
all my Bror. Byam’s affairs complicated and em- 
barrassed: the managemt. of Barbuda; Attorneyship 
to my bror. Martin, Mr. Yeamans, and what are 
falling upon me by my friend Olivers absence, my 
public attendance as an Assembly man, and a Sol- 
dier, besides all of my own affairs, you will think 
full employmt. for 6 Men of more youth & vigour.“ 


Martin certainly did not conform to the 
stereotyped image of the planter as a leisured 
gentleman who sipped Madeira wine and 
rum punch amidst a harem of Mulatto con- 
cubines. 

From Antigua, Martin’s rules of planter- 
ship spread to neighboring sugar islands. 


* Martin to Christopher Baldwin, May 23, 1776, B. 
M. Add. MSS. 41,351, f. 87. 

™ Martin to Samuel Martin, Jr., July 20, 1761, B. M. 
Add. MSS. 41,347, £. 94. 

“ Ihid., {December ?] 1764, f. 182. 

“Martin to Samuel Martin, Jr.. March 20, 1774, B. 
M. Add. MSS. 41,348, f. 171. 

™ Ibid., June 16, 1758, B. M. Add. MSS. 41,346, f. 211. 

“Martin to Edward Williams, June 15, 1758, B. M. 
Add. MSS. 41,349, €. 48. 
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Word of mouth was one means of trahs- 
mission; another was the young men who, 
after serving an apprenticeship under Martin, 
became model planters in other colonies. 
But the most important vehicle was un- 
doubtedly the published Essay. This Essay, 
which was dedicated to “All the Planters 
of the British Sugar-Colonies,” was said to 
have been first written for the instruction of 
a young planter.“ For a quarter of a cen- 
tury or more, the Antigua planter provided 
a haven for young men who came to the 
West Indies to seek their fortunes. If a 
young man behaved in an honest, diligent 
manner, Martin agreed to teach him “all 
the arts of plantership & prefer him at the 
End of his time as is his custom to all good 
Servts.”"® Over the years, a_ substantial 
number of young Englishmen and Scotsmen 
received diplomas from the Martin school 
of plantership. Walter Tullideph, for ex- 
ample, came from Edinburgh to Antigua 
and stayed to make a modest fortune. 
Others migrated to neighboring islands.** 

With these newly graduated planters went 
copies of the Essay Upon Plantership. \t 
is not known for certain when the Essay 
was first published. The third edition, 
“much enlarged by new experiments, was 
published in Antigua in 1756. These early 
editions were apparently exhausted as the 
demand spread to other sugar colonies and 
even to England, for a fourth edition was 
published in London in 1765. In 1773, the 
fifth edition containing a “Preface upon the 
Slavery of Negroes in the British Colonies” 
was published in London. Subsequently, 
two Antigua editions—the sixth and seventh 
—appeared in 1767 and 1785. The latter edi- 
tion included “all the Additions, from the 
Author’s Experiments to the Time of his 
death.” ** 

At least two reprints of the Essay appeared 
after 1785. In 1792, it was reprinted in the 
Annals of Agriculture; in 1802 it was re- 
printed, together with James Grainger’s 
“The Sugar-Cane, a Didactic Poem,” by a 
publisher in Jamaica. Both of these reprints 
contain statements of the influence of 
Martin’s Essay. Grainger, a resident of St. 
Kitts, wrote in the preface to his Poem 
which was first published in 1764: “An 
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Essay by Colonel Martyn of Antigua is the 
only piece on plantership I have seen deserv- 
ing a perusal. That gentleman's pamphlet 
is, indeed, an excellent performance, and to 
it | owe myself irdebted.” *’ Arthur Young 
wrote that he reprinted the Essay in the 
Annals of Agriculture “to preserve a very 
valuable piece, from which hints of impor- 
tance may be taken by British farmers, 
especially in the article of raising manure: 
there are other reasons for the insertion, 
which the intelligent reader will see.” * 
As for the lasting influence of Martin’s 
work, the record is not too clear. It seems 
evident that his improvements were most 
widely adopted in Antigua. But even here 
the forces which undermined the economy 
of the British Caribbean were beginning to 
be felt in his lifetime. We have seen that 
Antigua was one of the older islands where 
production costs were high in relation to the 
Ceded Islands and Jamaica. For a time 
skilled planters might realize profits from 
their high-cost sugar which was sold in the 
protected home market. Gradually, however, 
these producers were virtually priced out of 
the market by the expansion of production 
in other parts of the Empire. A concerted 
effort towards improvement required sub- 
stantial profits and credit, both of which 
were difficult to realize in a period of secu- 
lar decline. Absenteeism, as we have seen, 
contributed to high production costs, and 
thus, to the general economic malaise. In 
several letters Martin complained of the 
scarcity of qualified plantation managers and 
attorneys. It is noteworthy in this connec- 
tion that his descendants were absentees for 
several generations until Greencastle passed 


* Apprenticeship agreement with Mr. MacDowall, 
June 2, 1766, B. M. Add. MSS. 41,349, f. 85. 

* Sheridan, “Letters from a Sugar Plantation in An- 
tigua,” Agricultural History, 31: 3-4. 
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1942 (Ann Arbor, 1944), 96: 37. 
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Poem,” in Three Tracts on West-Indian Agriculture, and 
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"Samuel Martin, “An Essay Upon Plantership,” in 
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out of the family in the nineteenth century.*" 

If secular decline and absenteeism were 
major reasons for the lack of improvement, 
a contributory cause was the institution of 
slavery. Plantation economies that depended 
upon slave labor were notorious for their 
conservatism in matters of agricultural im- 
provement. Land and labor absorbed so 
much capital that it was difficult to intro- 
duce labor saving techniques on any large 
scale without upsetting the age old routine, 
let alone to find alternative employment for 
displaced laborers. In sugar production, 
major innovations such as implemental hus- 
bandry were generally precluded by the 
nature of the labor requirements. The two 
phases of plantation life—cane growing and 
sugar processing—required approximately the 
same number of workers who were capable 
of shifting from one task to another as the 
need arose. While it was feasible from a 
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the plow were permitted to displace field 
hands, not enough workers would remain 
for the harvesting and processing operations. 
Planters, therefore, owned enough slaves to 
perform peak load tasks. They considered 
it uneconomical, and even dangerous to 
public order, to idle a large proportion of 
their labor force at other seasons of the year. 

It has been seen that Samuel Martin ex- 
perimented with implemental husbandry 
without success. On the other hand, he 
successfully transplanted other features of 
the new husbandry in the West Indies. More- 
over, he was an innovator in his own right. 
Allowing for peculiarities in tropical agri- 
culture, it must be concluded that he sought 
to introduce these innovations into an en- 
vironment that was generally hostile. Martin's 
story thus underlines the difficulty of trans- 
forming a labor-intensive agricultural econ- 
omy in a period of secular decline. 


technical standpoint to use horse-drawn 
sere n 1871 Greencastle plantation was no longer ownec 
plows and cultivators, actually such a move by the Martin family. Oliver, History of Antigua, 3: 


would have unbalanced the labor force. If 356. 
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Appraisal of Royce Areas 147 and 148 in the States of Illinois and Wisconsin, Ceded to “a 
the United States by the Chippewa, Ottawa and Potawatomi Nations of Indians. By Pod 
Wacrer R. Kuenne. (Chicago, Walter R. Kuehnle & Co., 1958, 203 pp.) | 


Appraisal of Potawatomi Tracts in lowa and Kansas, 1846. By Wiuttam G. Murray. 
(Ames, Iowa, 1953, 191 + 68 pp.) 

These reports, which attempt to appraise land at its probable value more than a century 
ago, are but two of a series which have been prepared as a result of the establishment of the 
Indian Claims Commission in 1946. Since that year various tribes have brought compen- 
sation claims for lands taken by treaties far back in the 19th century. In preparation for 
hearings, a great amount of research has been completed by teams of evaluators represent- 
ing the claimants and the U. S. Department of Justice. 

Appraisal of Royce Areas, for instance, contains a general description of Illinois and 
Wisconsin lands, agricultural practices, transportation facilities, settlement trends, land sup- 
ply and demand—as they existed in 1829, the year of the treaty. The text is thoroughly 
documented from contemporary sources. Explanatory maps, many in color, facilitate use 
of the material. 

Appraisal of Potawatomi Tracts is in essence a historical study of lowa and Kansas 
lands in 1846, based on early published materials, General Land Office records, and sur- 
veyors’ notes. Excellent maps also illuminate this report. 

While these two studies are perhaps more elaborate than some others, collectively the 
series provides a rich source of information compiled by experienced researchers which 
should be quite useful to agricultural historians working in the period of the American 
Indian tribes’ removals. Unfortunately, few of the reports will be available in libraries, 
but their importance warrants more than passing notice. Certainly, as the cases are closed, 
the supporting data should be made readily acessible to scholars in the National Archives. 
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Evolution of the Mexican Farm Labor Agreement of 1942 


Orry M. Scruces 


On August 4, 1942, the governments of 
Mexico and the United States concluded an 
agreement, the first of several in the period 
1942-1958, under which $draceros, contract 
laborers from Mexico were to be imported 
to work on American farms. In later years, 
the farmers, many of whom disliked the 
document because it contained guarantees 
against the merciless exploitation of the 
_newcomers, denounced it as a diplomatic 
triumph for the wily Mexicans, a “sell-out” 
to organized labor, and part of a conspiracy 
by federal agencies “to fasten upon farmers 
and farm workers far-reaching bureaucratic 
controls and restrictions.”' Spokesmen for 


organized labor and some Mexican govern- 
ment officials, on the other hand, viewed it 
as part of a plan to assist the corporate 
farmers in flooding the labor market in 
order to prevent wages from rising above 
their outrageously low pre-war levels. 

To be sure, these criticisms reflected the 


interests of those who uttered them, but 
they were not without validity. Some in 
Washington and elsewhere who sympathized 
with the plight of American migrants did 
hope that the Mexican agreement would 
serve as an entering wedge for the extension 
of similar guarantees to domestic farm 
workers. On the other hand, under the 
threat of labor shortage, the federal govern- 
ment was perhaps too ready to accede to the 
growers’ entreaties for foreign workers. 
However, the story behind the inauguration 
of a program, which in 1957 supplied the 
southwestern farmers with over 43.,000 lab- 
orers* and today plays an important role 
in Mexican-American relations, is more com- 
plex than these criticisms would lead one 
to believe. My purpose here is to recon- 
struct the events of the two years preceding 
the first bilateral agreement in the hope of 
shedding more light on the origins of an 
undertaking which has become a permanent 
feature of American agriculture. 

Mexicans had worked in the fields of the 
American Southwest for half a century be- 
fore 1942. By the early 1920s, farmers had 
come to regard economically-backward 
Mexico as a seemingly inexhaustible source 
of “cheap” labor. Mexican families, travel- 


ling from farm to farm in battered Fords, 
were the largest ethnic group in the agri- 
cultural work force of the Far West. At 
the same time, cheap automotive transporta- 
tion enabled thousands of American farm 
families, victims of technology and soil ex- 
haustion, to become migratory field workers. 
As a consequence, the farm labor market 
became flooded and the western growers 
continued to enjoy an overabundance of 
labor until after the United States entered 
World War II. 

Yet, even in times of labor surplus, such 
as the 1930s, farmers have consistently mani- 
fested a keen desire for more workers. * 
Owing largely to the absence of an efficient 
system of labor distribution in agriculture, 
the growers of highly perishable crops have 
always been plagued with fears of labor . 
shortage and rotting crops. The farmers 
have been concerned, too, with preventing 
wages from rising beyond what they con- 
sidered their ability to pay. As a result, 
cries of labor shortage, sometimes raised 
well in advance of the harvest, have often 
been answered by more workers than actu- 
ally needed—to the distress of the migrants 
themselves and the comimunities burdened 
with the care of those stranded. 

Beginning in 1940, the cries became more 
urgent. That summer, south Texas cotton 
growers became alarmed at the exodus of 
Mexican-Americans to northern sugar beet 
fields where wages were reportedly higher. 
Thereupon, several large farm groups, the 
state legislature, and the State Federation of 


"House Committee on Appropriations. Subcommittee 
on Deficiency Appropriations, Hearings: Farm Labor 
Supply Program for 1943, 77 Cong., 2d Sess (1943), 
88—89. 

* New York Times, july 6, 1958, 36. 

* Professor Varden Fuller, a close student of the 
problem, has written: “ . . . the great mass of agri- 
cultural employers has grown used to a situation jn 
which an ample reserve made it comparatively easy 
to procure and retain workers. As a result, farm 
employers are inclined to appraise the farm labor 
situation in terms of the reserve of labor, rather than 
in terms of workers actually employed or absolutely 
needed. As a further result, alleged labor shortage can 
appear long before there is any slump in employment 
or shrinkage in output.” Varden Fuller, “A Year on 
the Farm Labor Front,” Land Policy Review, 5:14 
(Fall, 1942). 
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Labor joined in urging that the workers 
be kept in Texas by a stricter enforcement 
of the emigrant agent law.* After the pass- 
age of the Selective Service Act in September, 
1940 and the National Defense Act the 
following March, the fear of labor shortage 
spread to other southwestern farm areas. 
During the spring and summer of 1941, 
south Texas farmers appealed to the Texas 
delegation in Congress to use its influence 
in behalf of a program to import workers 
from Mexico. At the same time, they peti- 
tioned the United States Immigration Serv- 
ice to set aside the literacy test, head tax, 
and contract labor provisions of the law, 
enforcement of which, together with un- 
employment in the United States, had 
limited Mexican immigration since the early 
1930s.° In July, Arizona cotton growers, 
fearing that their traditional out-of-state 
sources of labor had dried up, made a similar 
appeal. Two months later, several California 
farm organizations, alarmed at the shrinking 
dustbowl migration and the exodus of 
workers to the new war plants on the 
Pacific Coast, requested permission to im- 
port 30,000 draceros for the fall harvest.* 

In spite of the mounting hysteria, the 
government refused to relax its restrictions. 
With millions of Americans still idle and 
on relief, official Washington was convinced 
that the demands of American agriculture 
could be met from domestic supplies. In- 
deed, subsequent events proved the growers’ 
fears unwarranted, for the customary labor 
supply was on hand to meet seasonal peak 
requirements.’ 

Pearl Harbor, however, altered the think- 
ing of many federal officials regarding the 
farm labor problem. Before, they had viewed 
it as one of labor surplus—afterwards, as one 
of labor shortage. During the early months 
of 1942, the supply of farm workers had 
been considered adequate for the coming 
season. As men continued to leave the fields 
for the armed forces and the factories, au- 
thorities became increasingly concerned lest 
a shortage seriously impair the government's 
food production program. Their concern 
was intensified by conflicting reports on the 
availability of workers. There were indica- 
tions that shortages were beginning to ap- 
pear in some areas, while other areas hardly 


seemed to be affected. These circumstances 
naturally led government officials to bend 
a more sympathetic ear to appeals for foreign 
labor.” Early in April 1942, California Field 
Crops, an organization of major sugar re- 
fining companies in California, requested per- 
mission from the Immigration Service to 
import 4,000 Mexicans to assist in the pro- 
duction of the “essential” sugar beet crop. 
Accordingly, the Immigration Service took 
the initiative in forming an interagency 
committee on farm labor.” The committee 
was directed to obtain more exact informa- 
tion about the farm labor supply, particularly 
in the sugar beet industry, and to devise 
standards of recruitments in the event im- 
portation was found to be necessary." 

In the important task of drafting a plan 
for the recruitment of Mexican nationals, the 
committee had to reconcile the demands and 
interests of several parties: American labor, 
the Mexican government, American farmers, 
and the United States government. This was 
not easy, for the parties were not in accord 


*Texas State Employment Service, Origins and 
Problems: Migratory Labor in Texas (Austin, 1940), 
84-85 (mimeographed); Supplement to Origins and 
Problems: Migratory Labor in Texas (Austin, 1941), 
32 (mimeographed). Texas State Employment Service 
will hereafter be cited as T.S.E.S. 

*For the efforts of Texas cotton growers to obtain 
Mexican labor, see T.S.E.S., Supplement to Origins 
and Problems, 33-53. Under the Ninth Provision of 
Section 3 of the Immigration Act of 1917, the Com- 
missioner of Immigration has authority to set aside 
the literacy, head tax, and contract labor provisions of 
the law for the temporary entry of alien workers. 

*Fuller, “A Year on the Farm Labor Front,” 17; 
Wayne D. Rasmussen, A History of the Emergency 
Farm Labor Supply Program 1943-47 (Washington, 
1951), 200. 

* Fuller, “A Year on the Farm Labor Front,” 17-18; 
Paul Appleby, Assistant Secretary of Agriculture to 
Lindley Beckworth, M.C. from Texas, June 12 and 
October 21, 1941, Files of Secretary of Agriculture, in 
the National Archives. Files of Secretary of Agriculture 
will hereafter be cited as Secretary's Files. 

* Rasmussen, Emergency Farm Labor Supply Program, 
20-22. 

* Agencies represented included the Departments of 
State, Agriculture, Labor and Justice, the War Man- 
power Commission, and several other wartime bureaus. 
The list of agencies is attached to A. R. Mackey, Acting 
Commissioner of Immigration and Naturalization to 
R. C. Jones, President's Commission on Migratory 
Labor, January 22, 1951. Mr. Jones has graciously per- 
mitted me to examine a number of his papers bearing 
on the agreement of August 4, 1942. This material 
will hereafter be cited as Jones material. 

* Jones material. Order from Special Assistant to 
Attorney General, re. Application of California Field 
Crops, Incorporated, for permission to import Mexican 
workers, May 29, 1942. 
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on the need for outside help nor on the 
form the undertaking ought to assume, 
should the need be determined. Organized 
labor had voiced its opposition to any pro- 
gram to import Mexicans almost a year 
before the committee convened. Its repre- 
sentatives had argued that the domestic farm 
labor supply was more than adequate if 
properly utilized. Underlying this hostility 
was fear of the recurrence of the situation 
after the First World War when Mexicans 
under contract left the fields and went to 
the cities to compete with Americans for 
skilled jobs. Consequently, when in May, 
1942, the interagency committee consulted 
labor leaders on the advisability of import- 
ing Mexicans, they agreed to the proposal 
rather than obstruct the government's “food 
for victory” program, on condition that ef- 
fective safeguards be devised to protect both 
Mexican and American workers against ex- 
ploitation, and that provision be made for 
the workers’ prompt return to Mexico at 
the end of each crop season." 
Mexican-Americans also objected to pro- 
posals to bring labor in from Mexico. Re- 
strictions on the employment of aliens in 
war industries meant that many Mexicans 
long resident in the United States who had 
failed to become citizens would be forced 
to remain in the fields. These people natur- 
ally feared that a huge inpouring of Mexican 
nationals would keep farm wages at the no- 
toriously low pre-war levels. Thus, two in- 
fluential organizations of the Spanish-speak- 
ing population went on record in mid-April, 
1942 opposing importation on the grounds 
that there was a shortage of jobs for Mexi- 
cans already in the United States.’* A fur- 
ther reason for Mexican-American opposi 
tion was the belief that importation would 
damage intergroup and international rela- 
tions. After meeting with leaders of the Los 
Angeles colonia, a federal official wrote early 
in 1942: 
We find them all working earnestly to swing their 
people into full cooperation with the American war 
effort. At the same time they are keenly sensitive 
to the low-caste position of the Mexican in Amer- 
ican society, resentful of the discriminations against 
the Mexican, and rather bitter over the long record 
of exploitation and injustice to which the Mexicans 
have been subjected in this country. All with whom 
we talked were very skeptical of the proposals to 
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import Mexican labor; they seemed to feel that such 
importation would be the beginning of another 
period of exploitation of the “greenhorns.” If our 
contacts in the Mexican Colony of Los Angeles are 
at all representative of opinion in Mexico (and the 
California Mexican leaders are in close touch with 
affairs in Mexico and make frequent trips there), 
then importation of Mexican laborers is a very 
delicate issue from the standpoint of relations with 
the Mexican people.” 


The Mexican government was not anxious 
that the workers should emigrate. Its _re- 
luctance was based on past experience, which 
from a Mexican point of view had been far 
from satisfactory. Mexican officials recalled 
the expense incurred by their government in 
providing transportation back to Mexico for 
hundreds of destitute families that had 
come to the United States under contract 
during World War I and of repatriating and 
relocating thousands of penniless emigrants 
at the height of the depression. They were 
also sensitive about the squalid and discrimi- 
natory conditions under which Mexicans con- 
tinued to live in the United States. Indeed, 
so bitter had the Mexican people become on 
account of the abuses suffered by their com- 
patriots north of the border, that no govern- 
ment in Mexico City dared to send workers 
to the United States without ample provision 
having first been made for their protection."* 


"TS.E.S., Supplement to Origins and Problems, pp. 
42-43; Robert C. Jones, Mexican War Workers in the 
United States (Washington, 1945), 1. 

* Secretary, National Spanish-Speaking People’s Con- 
gress to Secretary of Agriculture, April 14, 1942; Presi- 
dent, Federation of Spanish-American Voters of Cali- 
fornia to Secretary of State, April 23, 1942, Secretary's 
Files. 

Memorandum, Davis McEntire, Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics to J. H. Province, Division of Farm 
Population and Rural Welfare, Department of Agricul- 
ture, April 13, 1942, in Farm Security Administration 
material stored in the Department of Agriculture Build- 
ing and made available to me by Dr. Wayne D. Ras- 
mussen, Department of Agriculture historian. This ma- 
terial will hereafter be cited as F.S. A. material. 

™ Regarding the Texas farmers’ demand for Mexican 
labor in the summer of 1941, the consul at Eagle Pass, 
Texas declared: “We know that this is only an attempt 
to hold down wages of Mexican agricultural workers 
who live in the United States; and I feel sure that before 
my Government agrees to any movement of agricultural 
workers to the United States, the restrictions placed on 
the movement including transportation, wage contracts, 
and cash bond to insure the safe return of workers to 
Mexico, and the carrying out of all terms of the contract 
will make the terms prohibitive to the people who are 
trying to hold down wages. We have recently spent 
several millions returning 25,000 workers to farms in 
Mexico, and we will not soon forget this experience.” 
T.S.E.S., Supplement To Origins and Problems, 73. 
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Legislation designed to protect workers 
contracted for employment outside the coun- 
try had been on the Mexican statute books 
for many years. Article 123 of the Mexican 
Constitution had stipulated that return trans- 
portation be guaranteed to contract emi- 
grants. But the failure of American farmers 
to comply with this provision immediately 
after the First World War and the return 
of poverty-stricken migrants after 1929, 
prompted the Mexican Congress to write 
more stringent terms regarding contract 
labor into the Labor Law of 1931. Article 
29 specified that employers pay the transpor- 
tation expenses of the workers and deposit 
bonds with banks in Mexico to cover re- 
patriation costs. It also stated that the mi- 
grants be paid a fixed wage and that con- 
tracts be in writing and approved by the 
appropriate Mexican authorities.” Thus, 
when in late 1941, American officials sounded 
out the Mexican government on the possi- 
bility of permitting farm workers to go to 
the United States, the government indicated 
a willingness to comply with a formal request 
if the protections afforded by Article 29 
were incorporated in an intergovernmental 
agreement and the program were adminis- 
tered by a joint United States-Mexico com- 
mission."® 

Most American farmers opposed any plan 
calling for the active participation of the 
Mexican government. They simply wanted 
American immigration restrictions lifted so 
that they themselves could obtain the needed 
labor in northern Mexico. In short, they 
desired a. program similar to the World 
War I importation undertaking where farm- 
ers recruited their own labor in Mexico with 
little interference from either government.'* 
Indeed, that program was made the basis of 
a proposal drafted by representatives of the 
Texas, Arizona, and California Farm Bureaus 
and presented to the interagency committee 
in May, 1942. According to this plan, 
growers would first place orders for Mexican 
workers with the United States Employment 
Service, which in turn would inform the 
Immigration Service of the need. Immigra- 
tion authorities would then provide cre- 
dentials to farmers or their agents to enter 
Mexico and recruit labor. To enter the 
United States, workers would have only to 
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meet certain character and health require- 
ments. The bond, head tax, literacy, and 
contract labor provisions of the law would 
be waived. Supervision of the program 
would be a function of the Farm Security 
Administration’s migratory labor camp divi- 
sion and the state employment services. 
Besides investigating on-farm housing, Farm 
Security would make available its own 
housing and medical facilities." The em- 
ployment services would transport and place 
the workers, make sure employers lived up 
to their agreements with the government, 
and handle the funds which would be de- 
ducted from the workers’ wages to prevent 
them from leaving before their contracts 
expired. Finally, the plan called for the 
establishment in every county of a policy- 
making committee composed of the county 
agent and the chairmen of the county war 
board and land-use planning committee. 
These committees would formulate plans for 
dealing with farm labor problems and sub- 
mit them to the state war boards, which in 
turn, would pass them on to the Department 
of Agriculture War Board." 

Except for the suggestions for utilizing 
government housing and medical facilities 
and for creating local planning committees, 


For the Mexican Labor Law of 1931, see United 
States Department of Labor. Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
Bulletin No. 569. Washington: Government Printing 
Office, 1932. 

* American officials rejected the idea of a joint com- 
mission, believing that more effective administration 
could be achieved through American operation, with the 
necessary cooperation with Mexico being sought through 
diplomatic channels. Memorandum, Division of Ameri- 
can Republics, Department of State, September 24, 1941, 
Files of Department of State. Department of State ma- 
terial will hereafter be cited as S. D. Files. 

* Representative Kleberg of Texas, one of the leading 
spokesmen of the southwestern farm interests, informed 
President Roosevelt that all parties concerned—Mexico, 
the United States, the growers, and the workers—would 
benefit from the reinstitution of the World War I pro- 
gram. The Good Neighbor policy would be advanced, 
the farmers would get the needed labor, and the starving 
workers would have employment. R. M. Kleberg, M.C. 
from Texas to President Roosevelt, June 10, 1941, Secre- 
tary’s Files. 

The Farm Security Administration's labor camp and 
health facilities were models of their kind, and there is 
little reason to doubt that the desire to use these facili- 
ties was at the bottom of the inclusion in the plan of 
the F.S.A., which many growers belicved to be infested 
with socialists, to say nothing of “mildewed braintrust- 
ers.” 

” F.S.A. material. Anon., “Necessity of and Plan for 
the Importation of Mexican Labor,” May 20, 1942. 
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which were to be composed of officials amen- 
able to grower control, there was little 
difference between the Farm Bureau plan 
and the World War I importation program. 
Burdened with a host of other responsibili- 
ties, the F.S.A.’s camp section and the state 
employment services would in all probability 
have been unable to devote any more time to 
supervising the undertaking than had the 
understaffed Immigration and Employment 
Services twenty years before. The farmers 
would have been in the enviable position of 
being able to draft and to administer the 
regulations governing a federal’ program de- 
signed for their own profit. 

The refusal of the United States prior to 
the spring of 1942 to consider seriously the 
importation of Mexicans stemmed from the 
fact that large reservoirs of labor were still 
present in the United States. Government 
officials felt that the introduction of Mexicans 
might pave the way for the exploitation of 
both foreign and domestic workers and lead 
to violent opposition from American labor.*” 
Moreover, they believed that should the need 
develop, workers should be imported only 
with the concurrence of the Mexican govern- 
ment, for not only would a bilateral approach 
overcome many Mexican objections, but it 
would be consistent with the aims of the 
United States’ Latin American policy. Dur- 
ing the interwar years, that policy had 
undergone change, as the cruder forms of 
economic imperialism gave way to the policy 
of the Good Neighbor. In 1917, a unilateral 
Mexican labor program had harmonized with 
the United States government's approach to 
hemisphere affairs. In 1942, a unilateral 
undertaking would have made a mockery of 
a policy based on mutual respect and co- 
operation. 

Prior to the establishment of the inter- 
agency committee, the government planning 
that was done on a farm labor program 
had been the work of the Department of 
Agriculture. Early in 1942, Secretary Claude 
Wickard had ordered Department personnel 
to begin formulating plans to import workers 
should the need for outside help arise. As 
a result, several tentative proposals had been 
drafted. Typical was the plan of Davis 
McIntire of the Bureau of Agricultural Eco- 
nomics. McIntire recommended that the 
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terms for importing Mexicans be incorporated 
in an international agreement, but he advo- 
cated that the operation of the program be 
an official undertaking of the United States 
government “from beginning to end.” The 
United States should guarantee wages and 
hours, adequate housing and medical care, 
transportation, and the return of the workers 
to Mexico. Farmer participation should be 
limited to filing applications for labor, com- 
plying with the guarantees to which the 
government was committed, and helping de- 
fray transportation and repatriation costs.*" 

The interagency committee met at intervals 
over a two-week period beginning April 30, 
1942. In conformity with its instructions, it 
drew up a set of standards for the recruit- 
ment and employment of Mexican nationals. 
The plan, approved by the Chairman of the 
War Manpower Commission on May 22, 
1942, reflected the committee's efforts to re- 
solve the conflicting demands of farmers, 
organized labor, and the United States and 
Mexican governments. Underlying the pro- 
posal was the belief that while American 
farmers must be provided with labor to har- 
vest their crops, the workers, both domestic 
and foreign, must be protected against ex- 
ploitation. To insure that Mexicans would 
not be imported for the purpose of lowering 
wages.and impairing working conditions, the 
proposal authorized the Employment Service 
to certify to the need for aliens only after 
determining that American workers were un- 
available.** Recruitment in Mexico would 
be done by growers and farm labor con- 
tractors, but in accordance with rules laid 
down by the Mexican government. Farmers 
would be required to post bonds with the 
Immigration Service and contractors licensed 
by the Department of Labor. Contracts 
stipulating the length of employment, wage 
rates, and living and working conditions, 


F.S.A. material. Anon., “Memorandum on the Im- 
migration of Mexican and Other Foreign Agricultural 
Workers, n.d., but early 1942. 

*““F.S.A. material. Memorandum, McEntire to Prov- 
ince, April 13, 1942. 

“The committee believed that the need for Mexican 
labor might even be eliminated if the American govern- 
ment took greater steps to aid domestic farm workers. 
Subcommittee to Special Committee on Importation of 
Mexican Labor, transmitting its report, May 14, 1942, 
Files of the Office of Labor, War Food Administration, 
in the National Archives. 
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printed in English and in Spanish, as directed 
in Article 29 of the Mexican Labor Law, 
would then be executed between employers 
and workers under the supervision of Mexi- 
can and American officials. 

As was the case during the First World 
War, employers would be responsible for 
their contractees until the United States 
government certified that their obligations 
had been fulfilled or had been assumed by 
new employers. Moreover, they would pay 
all transportation costs and guarantee the 
workers’ return to their points of origin, as 
provided for in Article 29. Finally, they 
would make “reasonable” provision for full 
employment and pledge full pay for at least 
two thirds of the contract period. While 
Mexicans contracted to do sugar beet work 
would receive wages equal to those estab- 
lished under the Sugar Act,” those imported 
to work in other crops would be paid wages 
prevailing in the areas of employment. But 
in no case would any workers be paid less 
than 30 cents an hour. Housing would meet 
standards prescribed by the Department of 
Agriculture, and laborers would receive 
medical care in accordance with their ability 
to pay. Enforcement of the contracts would 
be divided among the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Labor, and Justice. The Department 
of Agriculture would handle the complaints 
of beet workers, while the Department of 
Labor had jurisdiction over the grievances 
of all others. The Department of Justice 
would enforce the immigration laws, being 
especially careful to see that the workers 
were returned to Mexico as soon as their 
contracts expired.** 

In compliance with its instructions, the 
interagency committee also requested the 
Employment Service to survey the farm 
labor situation, particularly in the sugar beet 
industry, and to keep immigration authori- 
ties informed of the need for outside help. 
Employment Service officials accordingly met 
on May 3, 1942, and agreed that there was 
enough labor in the United States to fill 
the jobs for which Mexicans were requested. 
However, two weeks later, after failing to 
recruit the desired number of sugar beet 
workers, these officials certified to the need 
for 6,000 Mexicans: 3,000 for California, and 
1,500 each for Idaho and Montana. This 
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about-face led some on the interagency com- 
mittee to doubt that the Employment Service 
was really equipped to determine accurately 
the need for farm labor. But by this time, 
fear of shortages had become so widespread 
that attempts to make a thorough investiga- 
tion were fruitless. On May 28, Secretary 
Wickard asked Attorney General Biddle to 
waive the contract labor, head tax, and 
literacy test provisions of the law to permit 
the temporary entry of Mexican farm 
workers. Next day, the Attorney General 
gave his approval for California Field Crops 
to import 3,000 Mexican males, sixteen years 
or older, provided the organization agree to 
post a $6000 bond to guarantee compliance 
with a set of conditions, including the inter- 
agency committee plan. On June 1, 1942, 
the day Mexico declared war on the Axis 
powers, Mr. Biddle requested the Depart- 
ment of State to take the matter up officially 
with the Mexican government, using the 
“standards” as the basis for discussions.*® 
The Department of State had been in 
possession of the committee plan since May 
22, when Manpower Chairman McNutt for- 
warded a copy to Secretary Hull “as a 
suggested guide . . . in negotiations with the 
Government of Mexico concerning this 
matter.” ** However, no effort had been 
made to approach the Mexican government 
at the time since many within the Depart- 
ment remained unconvinced of the wisdom 
of importation. They feared the harm that 


"The Sugar Act of 1937, the first and with the ex- 
ception of the Emergency Farm Labor Supply program 
during World War Il the only enactment providing 
something resembling a guaranteed wage to agricultural 
workers, stipulated as one condition for federal subsidies 
to beet and cane sugar growers that the latter pay their 
workers a wage equal to that established each year for 
each operation by the Department of Agriculture. For 
the Sugar Act of 1937 and its relation to farm wages, 
see Lloyd Fisher, The Harvest Labor Market in Califor- 
nia (Cambridge, Mass., 1953), 106-107. 

* Jones material. Anon., “Statement of Labor Stand- 
ards for the Recruitment and Employment of Mexican 
Workers in the United States,” June 4, 1942 (mimeo- 
graphed). 

*F.S.A. material. Memoranda, Division of Mexican 
Affairs, May 5 and 27, 1942; Report of Conversations 
Held in the Offices of the Tolan Committee, May 22, 
1942; Attorney General to Secretary of State, June 1, 
1942, S. D. Files; Order from the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture to the Attorney General, with respect to the petition 
of California Field Crops, May 29, 1942, Jones material. 

*S.D. Files, Chairman, War Manpower Commission 
to Secretary of State, May 23, 1942. 
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might befall the government's Latin Ameri- 
can policy should the workers brought in 
be exploited. Before undertaking negotia- 
tions, Department officials wanted assurances 
that the need for outside labor was real, and 
that a well-formulated plan containing guar- 
antees against exploitation had been devised. 
They regarded the interagency plan as a 
vast improvement over past methods of 
Mexican immigration, but entertained doubts 
as to its complete enforceability.** But after 
the Attorney General’s request, the Depart- 
ment, too, fell into line. On June 15, Am- 
bassador Messersmith met with Foreign 
Minister Padilla to seek approval for the 
migration of Mexican nationals to the United 
States under contract. Mr. Messersmith 
argued that the need for the workers was 
urgent and that by satisfying this need 
Mexico would be making an important con- 
tribution to the war effort.** 

For the next month, a committee of the 
Mexican government, set up in May, 1942, 
and composed of representatives of the Min- 
istries of Foreign Affairs, Labor, and In- 
terior, met daily to study the American 


request. Before making a decision, the com- 


mittee had to weigh several factors. To 
begin with, the Mexican government doubted 
the existence of a labor shortage on American 
farms, and it feared that the growers’ 
demand was for the purpose of keeping 
wages down, to the detriment of Mexicans 
already in the United States. Moreover, the 
committee knew that the Mexican people 
would never again accept lightly the return 
home of impoverished workers. Neither 
would the Mexican people acquiesce in the 
dispatch of braceros to states like Texas and 
Arkansas which had long records of dis- 
crimination against Mexicans. Discrimina- 
tion, the committee realized to be the result 
of individual and local action, and was not 
regulated by the American government. 
Hence, it believed that incidents would fre- 
quently arise to mar the increasingly har- 
monious relations between the two countries. 
Such incidents would be grist to the mill of 
the articulate group within Mexico that was 
always eager to criticize the United States. 
Finally, the committee had to consider the 
effect of emigration upon the Mexican 
economy. Heavy Allied demands for agri- 
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cultural and mineral products had raised 
Mexican production schedules, providing 
what was hoped would be the first step 
towards the balanced economy for which 
all governments since the revolution had 
striven. Under the circumstances, Mexico 
might have need for her workers at home.*” 

On the other hand, several factors weighed 
in favor of the American request. In the 
first place, whether the program be one set 
up under the interagency plan, or some 
other, the committee realized that the Mexi- 
can government would have a strong voice 
in its operation and the final say on how 
many workers could leave the country. In 
the second place, Mexico might benefit from 
the knowledge of American farming methods 
that the workers would presumably acquire 
while in the United States. In the third 
place, the committee recognized the fact that 
the American request provided an oppor- 
tunity for Mexico to make a major contribu- 
tion to the war effort in lieu of sending 
large contingents to the fighting fronts, and 
at the same time, further cement good re- 
lations between the two countries. Finally, 
the committee could not overlook the fact 
that most of the war orders upon which the 
new prosperity would depend would come 
from the United States. Certainly a poor 
country like Mexico could not afford to 
antagonize its best customer.*” 

By the end of June, it appeared likely that 
the Mexican government would accede to 
the request. Consequently, early in July, 
while in Mexico City attending the Second 
Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, 
Secretary Wickard met with the Ministers 
of Foreign Affairs and Agriculture to discuss 
an importation program. After reviewing 
the long record of exploitation of Mexican 
American 


“SD. Files. Memorandum, Division of 


Republics, May 22, 1942. 

*S.D. Files. Department of State to American em- 
bassy (Mexico), June 8, 1942; American embassy 
(Mexico) to Department of State, June 26, 1942. Ameri- 
can embassy (Mexico) will hereafter be cited as Ameri- 
can embassy. 

™* Secretaria del Trabaja y Prevision Social, Los Bra- 
ceros (Mexico, D.F., 1946), 9-10. Memorandum, Divi- 
sion of American Republics, June 24, 1942; American 
embassy to Department of State, June 26, 1942, S.D. 
Files. 

”S.D. Files. American embassy to Department of 
State, July 15, 1942; American embassy to Department 
of State, March 8, 1943, Files of the Office of Labor. 
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farm workers in the United States, Sefior 
Padilla revealed his government's misgivings 
about the proposed undertaking. To quiet 
such fears, the Secretary declared that re- 
quests for workers would not be made 
until investigation disclosed the need, and 
to insure that those imported would not be 
victimized, the United States government 
was ready to stand behind the contract of 
each worker. The Mexicans thereupon con- 
sented to a limited emigration on a trial 
basis, and agreement was reached on the 
principles governing the program.** 

Formal negotiations on the first bilateral 
agreement on Mexican agricultural labor 
were held in Mexico City, beginning July 
13, 1942. The American delegation consisted 
of two officials of the Department of Agri- 
culture and a member of the embassy staff.** 
The Mexican delegation included officials of 
the Ministries of Foreign Affairs, Labor, 
and Interior. The discussions proceeded 
smoothly, owing largely to the fact that 
they were anti-climactic. For their part, the 
Mexicans were reasonably satisfied with the 
Secretary's assurances and the interagency 
committee's standards of recruitment. On 
the other hand, the American delegation 
knew that the Mexican government would 
insist upon protective guarantees for the 
workers and that failure to agree to the 
demands would kill all chances of obtaining 
labor from Mexico. 

The agreement formalized by an exchange 
of notes dated August 4, 1942, was in many 
particulars a restatement of the “standards.” 
However, it included several significant 
changes made at the behest of the Mexican 
delegation. The first concerned the labor 
contracts. Though the “standards” was not 
precise on the point, there seems to be little 
doubt that the interagency committee in- 
tended that there be but one contract entered 
into by the farmer, on the one hand, and the 
worker on the other, as outlined in Article 
29 of the Mexican Labor Law. However, 
the Foreign Minister made it clear that his 
government did not wish the workers to 
compact directly with American farmers. 
He proposed that instead, the American 
government serve as the primary employer 
and contract with the farmer on the one 
hand and the worker on the other. This 
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procedure, he believed, would further shield 
the braceros from exploitation.” 

The Mexicans also rejected the provision 
in the “standards” which authorized the 
farmers or their agents to recruit workers 
in Mexico, Seftor Padilla stated emphati- 
cally that under no circumstances would 
Mexico permit representatives of the states 
of the American Union or of employers’ as- 
sociations to recruit labor on Mexican soil. 
He suggested that his government be given 
the responsibility of recruiting workers, but 
he quickly withdrew the suggestion when 
informed that the Mexican Constitution for- 
bade the government from recruiting workers 
for employment outside Mexico. Recruit- 
ment was made a function of the Farm 
Security Administration of the United States 
Department of Agriculture, which had been 
selected to operate the program.”* 

The Mexicans also insisted on the inclu- 
sion, by reference, of Article 29 of the 
Mexican Labor Law. The interagency com- 
mittee had Article 29 before it when it 
advocated the payment of transportation, re- 
patriation, and other costs by employers, but 
the Mexican delegation maintained that 
mention of the article in the agreement 
would strengthen the document. Whether 
the accord was as a consequence strengthened 
is debatable, but it is quite probable that 
the Mexican government hoped that specific 
reference to the article would be clear evi- 

"S$.D. Files. American embassy to Department of 
State, July 8, 1942; United States Congress. House Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. Hearings: Farm Labor Supply 
Program for 1943, %. 

“Since it was assumed that several agencies would 
operate the undertaking, plans had been made to send 
representatives of a number of agencies to Mexico City. 
However, because the Farm Security Administration was 
experienced in helping migrants and had often assisted 
Mexican-Americans, the Mexican authorities informed 
Secretary Wickard of their desire to have that agency 
entrusted with sole operating responsibility. Consequent- 
ly, only two Department of Agriculture officials were sent 
to Mexico City, John O. Walker of the Farm Security 
Administration, and David Mecker of the Office of Agri- 
cultural War Relations. For a sense of the importance 
which officials of both governments attached to having 
F.S.A. operate the program, see F.S.A. material, Am- 
bassador Messersmith to Secretary Wickard, July 22, 
1942. 

“FS.A. material. C. B. Baldwin, Administrator, F. 
S.A, to N. Gregory Silvermaster, Director, Labor Divi- 
sion, F.S.A,, July 21, 1942. 

“S.D. Files. American embassy to Department of 
State, July 15, 1942; Messersmith to Wickard, July 22, 
1942, F.S.A. material. 
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dence to the Mexican people of the fact that 
their government was vitally concerned 
about the workers’ welfare. 

Finally, to insure against the return to 
Mexico of penniless migrants as in the 
1930’s, the Mexicans wished a portion of 
each laborer’s wages withheld and forwarded 
to the Agricultural Credit Bank of Mexico 
for deposition in a workers’ savings fund.*° 

The agreement of August 4, 1942 was 
divided into two parts.** The first, labelled 
“general principles,” contained four state- 
ments of policy: the workers would not be 
subject to military service while in the 
United States;** they would not be discrimi- 
nated against; they would not be contracted 
to displace American workers or for the 
purpose of depressing farm wages; and 
Article 29 of the Mexican Labor Law would 
apply to all contracts. 

The second part was more specific and 
dealt with such problems as contracts, 
transportation, wages, deductions, numbers, 
and termination of the program. Contracts, 
printed in English and in Spanish, would 
be made between the employer, which was 
the Farm Security Administration, and the 
worker, under the supervision of the Mexican 
government. The employer would then con- 
tract with the subemployer, in this case the 
farmer, to insure observance of the agree- 
ment. All transportation costs would be 
paid by the employer, who would be re- 
imbursed by the subemployer.** 

The heart of the agreement was the sec- 
tion dealing with wages and employment, 
for it contained the principal guarantees 
against exploitation. Wages would be the 
same as those prevailing in the area of 
employment, but in no case would they be 
less than 30 cents an hour, and piece rates 
would be high enough to guarantee the 
worker no less than the prevailing hourly 
rate. All laborers would receive subsistence, 
that is food or money, or both, equal to 
$3.00 a day for all days over 25 per cent of 
the contract period that they were un- 
employed through no fault of their own. 
For each day of unemployment under 25 
per cent of the contract period the workers 
would receive meals “on the same basis as 
American workers.” This provision could 
be interpreted to mean anything from three 
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meals a; day to no food at all, for domestic 
farm laborers enjoyed no such unemploy- 
ment guarantee. Indeed, the difficulty in the 
case of the Mexicans was that the farmers 
were vehemently opposed to extending such 
a guarantee to them, which caused the 
American government to tread softly here. 
On the other hand, the Mexican government, 
for political reasons, insisted upon the in- 
sertion of a statement into the agreement, 
even if it were vague and sure to lead to 
future difficulties. Subsistence payments, the 
accord went on to state, would be recon- 
sidered periodically in light of increases in 
the cost of living. 

The agreement further declared that 
housing and medical facilities would be 
similar to those enjoyed by American 
workers in the locality of employment. This 
provision, too, was the result of an effort 
to cloud over a conflict that could not for 
the moment be resolved. In those areas 
where the Farm Security Administration 
operated migratory camps and health pro- 
grams, the draceros might expect decent 
housing and medical care. In localities where 
on-farm housing was poor or non-existent 
and medical facilities lacking, much would 
depend upon the Mexican government's 
willingness to insist upon sanitary housing 
and adequate medical care. The next pro- 
vision, which stipulated that guarantees 
against occupational diseases and accidents 
would be the same as those afforded domestic 
farm labor, was likewise the result of a 
diplomatic impasse. Because 99 per cent of 
American farm workers did not enjoy such 
protection, the provision in effect denied it 
to Mexican labor. 

The savings fund provision differed little 


S.A. material. Baldwin to Silvermaster, July 21, 
1942. 

The agreement of August 4, 1942 is in Executive 
Agreement Series 278, Department of State Publication 
1872. 

* At the time negotiations were being conducted, 
rumors were circulating in Mexico to the effect that the 
proposed undertaking was merely a ruse to entice Mexi- 
cans across the border where they could be whisked into 
the United States Army. 

“In March, 1943, after many farmers had protested 
vigorously against having to pay transportation costs 
when so many workers ran off before their contracts 
expired, the government assumed the financial respon- 
sibility for transporting the braceros to and from Mexico. 
Files of the Office of Labor. Baldwin to W. A. Anglim, 
Field Assistant, F.S.A. 
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from the Mexican demand. Ten per cent of 
the worker’s wages would be deducted and 
transferred to his savings account in the 
Agricultural Credit Bank of Mexico to be 
used to purchase for him agricultural imple- 
ments which the Farm Security Administra- 
tion pledged the Mexican government it 
would try to obtain in the United States. 
From time to time, too, F.S.A. would advise 
the Mexican government of the number of 
workers needed, and the government would 
determine how many could leave without 
damage to the national economy. Upon ex- 
piration of his contract, if not renewed, the 
worker would be returned to Mexico. 
Finally, if either country desired to terminate 
the agreement, it had to give notice 90 days 
in advance of the intended date of termina- 
tion. 

The agreement of August 4, 1942 was not 
as socialistic as those farmers, angered by its 
wages and hours provisions, regarded it to 
be. Before consenting to emigration, the 
Mexican government simply wanted assur- 
ances that the workers would be treated 
fairly. These assurances the American gov- 
ernment was willing to give. American 
officials knew that unless they agreed to 
Mexican terms, there would be no labor 
from Mexico. They realized further that 
unless certain minimum guarantees, backed 
by their government, were extended to the 
workers, exploitation would inevitably occur, 
which at the same time, would destroy the 
undertaking and severely damage efforts at 
hemispheric cooperation. In the five and a 
half years the agreement was in force, the 
workers were not, to be sure, always justly 
dealt with, but the Mexican government was, 
on the whole, satisfied with the operation of 
the program. 
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On the other hand, the agreement was not 
simply a reflection of the farmers’ desire for 
cheap foreign labor. Official Washington 
was not unaware of this desire, and for this 
reason the document contained the policy 
statement that aliens were not to be im- 
ported to depress wages and to displace 
domestic farm workers. It was believed, 
moreover, that proper government supervi- 
sion would prevent the country from be- 
coming flooded with Mexican nationals. Un- 
fortunately, with the passage of time, con- 
cern for crops seems to have largely 
supplanted concern for men, and there is 
little doubt that though relatively few 
workers were imported during the life of 
the agreement, the fact that Mexicans were 
available prevented wages from rising any 
higher than they did. Even so, with the 
continuing exodus from the fields after 1942, 
the crops would in some cases not have 
been picked had it not been for braceros.*” 
Given the diverse, often conflicting interests, 
the agreement was as good, if not better, 
than could have reasonably been expected. 
It provided for the orderly distribution of 
labor to employers who were more con- 
cerned with crops and profits than with the 
welfare of those who harvested the crops, 
and at the same time, it afforded a measure 
of protection to the easily exploitable im- 
migrants. In so doing, the accord reflected 
a greater willingness on the part of both 
governments to attempt, at least, to resolve 
these basic, antagonistic problems than did 
later agreements. 


*FS.A. material. Harry Schwartz, Labor Relations 
Specialist, F.S.A. to Silvermaster, March 19, 1943; 
Memorandum, “Mexican ‘Nationals’ at work in Cali- 
tornia,” May 16, 1944, S.D. Files. 


SPURIOUS BANK NOTE OPERATIONS 


During the past month there seems to have been a mania for altering and counterfeit- 
ing bank notes and U.S. coin. Several arrests have been made. A gang was arrested at 
Troy, and large amounts of spurious bills and coin were found on the person of the par- 
ties. At New York, the business has been prosperous of late as the record of almost daily 
commitment for the crime of passing counterfeit money proves. 


From the Country Gentleman (1853) 
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Notes and Comments 


APRIL 1960 MEETING 


The Agricultural History Society, meeting 
with the Mississippi Valley Historical Asso- 
ciation in Louisville, Kentucky, held a meet- 
ing of the Executive Committee, a luncheon, 
and a business meeting on April 29, 1960, 
and a joint session with the Association on 
April 30, 1960. 

The meeting of the Executive Committee 
was called to order by President Case at 
8:30 am., April 29, 1960. The secretary- 
treasurer presented his formal report on 
finances and membership. Mr. Case discussed 
the need for..more members. Vernon Car- 
stensen reported for the Committee on Per- 
petual Subscriptions. The Committee recom- 
mended that the life membership fee be in- 
creased to $150.00, inclusive of previous pay- 
ments, and that a new type of membership 
to be called “permanent membership” be 
made available to institutions for $200.00, 
payable in one lump sum, and not inclusive 
of previous payments. It was moved and 
seconded that the Executive Committee 
recommend to the Society that it adopt these 
changes. 

The editor, C. Clyde Jones, reported that 
he had been receiving a number of excellent 
contributions, but that the limited number of 
pags he could publish kept him from getting 
some papers published as quickly as he 
would like. Much to the regret. of the 
Executive Committee, Mr. Jones announced 
his resignation at the end_of 1960. Mr. Ross 
moved that the Executive Committee com- 
mend Mr. Jones for his excellent work, thank 
him for his efforts on behalf of the Society, 
and wish him well in his new position. Mr. 
Gates seconded the motion, which was passed 
unanimously, The Executive Committee then 
designated Mr. Case (chairman), Mr. Car- 
stensen, and Mr. Fite as a subcommittee to 
make recommendations regarding the editor- 
ship. Mr. Ross reported for the Nominating 
Committee. Mr. Carstensen reported that no 
book award was made, and Mr. Jordan re- 
ported for the Edwards Memorial Award 
Committee. The Executive Committee then 
adjourned. 


The luncheon meeting on April 29 was 
well mented: The Society was particularly 
honored by the presence of Henry J. 
Friendly, Judge of the United States Circuit 
Court, and Frederick Merk, president of the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association. 
Vernon Carstensen introduced H. C. M. 
Case, president of the Society, who spoke on 
“Farm Debt Adjustment During the Early 
1930’s.”. Mr. Case traced the farm debt 
problem through the years of depression and 
pointed out that the voluntary debt adjust- 
ment project of the early 1930's was a non- 
legal, voluntary approach to meet needs not 
filled by legislative enactments. Within a 
year after they were established, the com- 
mittees effected over 40,000 debt settlements 
involving debts of more than $200,000,000. 
Their work was praised by leading Ameri- 
cans. 

The annual business meeting of the Society 
was held upon the conclusion of Mr. Case’s 
paper. Upon motion, the reading of the 
minutes of the previous meeting was dis- 
pensed with and the secretary-treasurer read 
his annual report. He pointed out that all 
regular dues and subscription receipts are 
spent in printing the journal, and that its 
size is necessarily limited by the amount of 
money received. Mr. Carstensen reported to 
the members upon the proposed advance in 
life membership fees and establishment of 
a “permanent” membership for organiza- 
tions. Mr. Atherton moved that the member- 
ship present endorse the proposals and re- 
quest the Executive Committee to bring 
them to a vote of the full membership. The 
motion was seconded and adopted unani- 
mously. 

The editor reported that he had received 
a number of excellent manuscripts. He took 
the opportunity to thank several members of 
the Editorial Board who have been particu- 
larly helpful in evaluating manuscripts. The 
resignation of Mr. Jones as editor was an- 
nounced. The motion was then made, 
seconded, and passed unanimously that the 
Society express its appreciation to Mr. Jones 
for his outstanding work as editor. 
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The report of the Nominating Committee 
was presented by Earle D. Ross, chairman. 
In another close election, in which 109 mem- 
bers cast ballots, the following officers were 
elected: president, Gilbert C. Fite; vice presi- 
dent, Thomas H. LeDuc; secretary-treasurer, 
Wayne D. Rasmussen; executive committee, 
Earl W. Hayter and John T. Schlebecker; 
and book award committee, Lewis E. Ather- 
ton. Mr. Ross then moved that hereafter 
the members of the Book Award Committee 
be appointed by the president. The motion 
was seconded and passed. 

Mr. Carstensen announced that no book 
award had been made for the year. Wey- 
mouth T. Jordan reported the following 
awards on behalf of the Edwards Memorial 
Award Committee: Advanced Scholar 
award: David Herlihy for his article, “The 
History of Rural Seigneury in Italy, 751- 
1200." Honorable Mention was awarded 
articles by Ronald F. Drew and Clark C. 
Spence. Graduate Student award: John L. 
Gignilliat for his paper, “Pigs, Politics and 
Protection, the American Pork Boycott in 


Europe, 1879-1891.” Honorable Mention was 
awarded papers by Gould P. Colman and 


Gertrude Schlichter. President Case then 
thanked the membership for its cooperation 
during his year as president and the meeting 
adjourned. 

The joint session of the Society and the 
Mississippi Valley Historical Association, ar- 
ranged by John T. Schlebecker of lowa State 
University, convened at 10:00 a.m., April 30, 
1960. H. C. M. Case of the University of 
Illinois served as chairman. In the first 
paper, entitled “American Plows of the 18th 
Century and Their European Origins,” Ed- 
ward Kendall of the United States National 
Museum pointed out, with the aid of photo- 
graphs, that many plows regarded as charac- 
teristic of particular parts of colonial America 
actually owed their distinction to unusual 
plows in the particular areas in Europe in 
which they originated. However, plows were 
sometimes modified to meet local conditions. 
Generally, major types of American plows 
developed in New England and in the 
Middle Atlantic areas. 

The second paper, “Early Uses of Elec- 


tricity in American Agriculture,” was pre- 


sented by Clark C. Spence of Pennsylvania 
State University. Electricity, according to 
Mr. Spence, was regarded as potentially of 
utmost importance to American farmers as 
a source of power as early as 1837. Nothing 
came of these early proposals, but European 
inventors were adapting electricity tw plow- 
ing and other farm tasks by the 1870's. It 
was not until the coming of the Rural 
Electrification Administration in the 1930's 
that either the potential usefulness of elec- 
tricity or power lines themselves reached 
the average farmer. 

Earle D. Ross, in his comments on the two 
papers, pointed out that technological change 
takes place slowly. Suspicion and inertia 
both contribute to make the farmer doubtful 
about adopting new technology. Mr. Ross 
suggested that this entire area was one de- 
serving further study. After a period of 
discussion, Mr. Case declared the meeting 
adjourned. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


Copies of the Society’s financial statement 
for 1959, a consolidated statement for 1955- 
1959, and membership statistics are available 
from the secretary-treasurer, Wayne D. Ras- 
mussen, U. S. Agricultural Marketing Serv- 
ice, Washington 25, D.C. 


NEWS OF MEMBERS 


Louis G. Geiger, Professor of History, 
University of North Dakota, has been ap- 
pointed as co-chairman with Professor Paul 
Morrison, State Teachers College, Minot, 
North Dakota, of the North Dakota State 
Department of Public Instruction Committee 
to Revise the Public School Social Studies 
Curriculum. Professor Geiger is president of 
the North Dakota Social Socience Associa- 
tion. 

C. Clyde Jones, editor of AcricuLruraL 
History and associate professor of economics 
at the University of Illinois, will become head 
of the Department of Business Administra- 
tion at Kansas State University, Manhattan, 
on August 1, 1960. 

Thomas H. LeDuc, newly elected vice 
president of the Agricultural History Society 
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and chairman of the Department of History 
at Oberlin College, is one of four American 
social scientists invited to tour Israel and 
speak to scholars, government officials and 
other people there as guests of Hebrew Uni- 
versity of Israel. Professor LeDuc, who de- 
parted on May 31, will study resource de- 
velopment and use before his return in July. 


FOREST HISTORY 


The Forest History Foundation, Inc. has 
named Louisiana State University’s Depart- 
ment of Archives and Manuscripts an ap- 
proved repository of North American forest 
history. The Department of Archives is 
actively engaged in acquiring materials re- 
lating to the Lower Mississippi Valley. 


The Authors 


Rosert G. Dunsar is professor of history at Montana State College, Bozeman, Montana. 


Rosert Dykstra is a graduate student at the State University of Iowa 


Orey M. Scruces is assistant professor of history at the University of California, Santa 


Barbara. 


Ricnarp B. SHeripan is associate professor of economics at the University of Kansas. 
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MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 


may be had by making application to the Secretary 
and by payment of the annual dues provided by the 
Constitution. All members will receive the Review 
issued quarterly. Dues: Library membership, $5 
annually; Sustaining. membership, $5 annually; 
Life membership, $100. 


Address: Wuitam D. Azscusacuer, Seoretary 


MISSISSIPPI VALLEY HISTORICAL ASSOCIATION 
1500 B Street 
LINCOLN 8, NEBRASKA 


AMERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION 


The American Economic Association, founded in 1885, is an organization with membership 
of over seven thousand persons interested in the study of economics or the economic phases of 
social and political questions. Its purpose is the encouragement of perfect freedom of economic 
discussion. The Association as such takes no partisan attitude, nor will it commit its members 
to any position on practical economic questions. 

The publication of the Association consist of the American Economic Review, a quarterly, 
the Proceedings of the annual meetings, a handbook or directory, and occasional monographs on 
special subjects. Yearly subscription to all publications is $6.00. 

There are six classes of active membership: annual, $6.00; family (second member without 
Review), $1.00; junior (graduate students, for three years only), $3.00; subscribing, $10.00; con- 
tributing, $25.00; life $100.00 in a single payment. 


James Wasninoton Bex, Secretary-Treasurer, 
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Evaluating a Farm Machine Prior to Its In tion 

The Economic Impact of Technical Assistance: a Brazilian Case Study 

Southern Forest-Products and Forestry: Developments and Prospects. 

Estimates of the Aggregate U. S. Farm Supply Function 

Land Substitutes and Changes in Corn Yields... 
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other publications in agricultural economics. 
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Secretary-Treasurer: C. Det Max 
Department of Agricultural Economics 
Cornell University, Ithaca, New York 


The Everett Eugene Edwards Arad 
in Agricultural History 


The Agricultural History Society, in partial recognition of the outstanding services of 
Everett E. Edwards to the organization and in honor of his memory, has established the 
Everett Eugene Edwards Memorial Awards to be given to the authors of the two best articles 
(presidential addresses excluded) in Agricultural History each year. One prize of $50.00 is 
offered for the best manuscript submitted by an author who is in the course of taking a degree 
and one prize of $50.00 for the best published article by an author who is a mors advanced 
scholar. 


The Awards are financed from the Edwards Memorial Fund to which all members of the 
Society and other interested persons are invited to subscribe. However, the amounts necessary 
to pay the Awards for a period of ten years have been guaranteed by three of Edwards’ former 
co-workers. 


All articles to be considered for publication and other communications regarding editorial 
matters should be addressed to C. Ciypz Jonzs, 214 David Kinley Hall, University of Illinois, 
Urbana, Illinois. Address inquiries regarding the Memoria Funp, MEMBERSHIP IN THE 
Socrery, and business matters to Warne D. Rasmussun, Seoretary-Treasurer, U. 8. Agricul- 


tural Marketing Service, Washington 25, D. C. 
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